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**7] IBRARIES from Ancient to 
Modern Times” — 23 pages 
in length, is one of the most 

important new articles in the 

1942 edition of Compton’s Pic- 

tured Encyclopedia. Because 

Compton publishers wished to 

make the article available to librarians in 

the United States and Canada, it has 
been published in attractive pamphlet 
form. Single copies will be sent free to 
any librarian who makes request to our 

Library Service Division. Extra copies 

may be obtained at ten cents each, and 

the reprint will be supplied in quanti- 
ties of more than 25 copies for five cents 
each. 

' “Libraries from Ancient to Modern 

Times,” like many Compton articles, was 

not written by any one person but by a 

number of specialists. Among the con- 

tributors were Malcolm G. Wyer, Anne 

Carroll Moore, Helen M. Clark, Edgar 

S. Robinson, and Leora J. Lewis. The 

material is woven together in a continu- 

ous story. Sections such as training for 

librarianship, county and regional li- 

braries, children’s and school work are 

clearly indicated by headings and index 
entries so that material on any phase 
of the subject may be found quickly. 
* * * 

WO important tools in library book 

selection are the new edition of The 

Children’s Catalog, published by H. 
W. Wilson Company, and A Basic Book 


omment 


Collection for High Schools, com- 
piled by a joint committee of 
the American Library Associa- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, and National Council of 
Teachers of English (Jessie Boyd, 
Chairman), and published by 
the American Library Association. 


Each list limits its recommendations of 
encyclopedias to those few which are gen- 
erally accepted by librarians. The annota- 
tion for Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


from each work follows: 


From The Children’s Catalog— 


First published in 1922, this is one of the two 
standard encyclopedias for children and young 
people. It is revised at each printing to keep it 
up to date, to add new articles of current interest 
and to expand older material where needed. 

The arrangement is alphabetical, with many 
broad general articles in which closely related 
topics are treated together . . . Completely re- 
vised and reset, the “Fact-Index” gives exact page 
references to small topics, gathers material to- 
gether under broad headings, includes much fac- 
tual information, indexes pictures. . 


From A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools— 


A wide range of content, carefully written 
articles showing an understanding of curricular 
needs, excellent bibliographies, maps, pictographs, 
and colored plates characterize this encyclopedia 
for young people. Kept up to date by policy of 
continuous revision. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 


Jacques Maritain, Christian Humanist 
By MALaAcHy SULLIVAN, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 


College, Atchison, Kansas 


Jacques Maritain, grandson of Jules 
Favre and son of a bdtonnier of the bar 
of Macon, was born at Paris on Novem- 
ber 18, 1882. His mother, daughter of 
Jules Favre by his first and Catholic wife, 
who out of filial devotion had become a 
Protestant, insisted upon Jacques’ baptism 
into the Protestant religion. Born into a 
family in which were found an intense 
love of the people, an ardent devotion to 
the republican spirit and to the political 
struggle for liberty, the youthful Maritain 
gave every indication of the eventual ful- 
fillment of ambitions entertained by his 
aristocratically minded mother. Mari- 
tain’s early education was received at the 
Lycée Henri IV. It was there that he 
came in contact with Ernest Psichari, the 
grandson of Renan, with whom he 
formed a beautiful friendship which was 
to endure until the death of the latter at 
Rossignol on August 22, 1914. In an 
essay entitled Ernest Psichari, Maritain 
offers a touching apologia for his friend, 
and in this same essay is found early evi- 
dence of the charity and the Christian 
love to be found in the polemical writings 
of Maritain.! 


During his sojourn at the Sorbonne, 
Maritain met his future wife in the per- 
son of Raissa Oumansoff, a talented Jew- 
ess, who like Maritain was in search of 
that truth which would make life “not 


1. Antimoderne, Chapter V, pp. 205-47. 


a thing absurd and cruel”. Raissa Mari- 
tain writes of her first meeting with her 
future husband 


I was leaving M. Matruchot’s plant 
physiology class one day in a rather 
downcast frame of mind, when I saw 
coming toward me a young man with 
a gentle face, a heavy shock of blond 
hair, a light beard and a slightly stoop- 
shouldered carriage. He introduced 
himself and said he was forming a 
committee of students to start a move- 
ment of protest among French writers 
and university people against the ill- 
treatment to which Russian Socialist 
students had been subject in their own 
country. ... And he asked me to join 
this committee.* 


The scientism and the historicism of 
the Sorbonne of that day served but to 
increase the intellectual uneasiness of 
Maritain, whose desire for Absolute 
Truth found no satisfaction in the skepti- 
cism and relativism of such thinkers as 
Emile Durkheim and Lucy Lévy-Bruhl. 
Raissa Maritain informs us that “young 
Jacques would hurl himself in despair 
on the rug of his room, because to all his 
questions—there was no answer.” Her 
account of the pact entered into by her- 
self and Jacques on one of their strolls 
through the Jardin des Plantes during 
their intellectual crisis is most touching. 
She writes 


. . » we reached a solemn decision 
which brought us some peace: to look 


2. We have been friends together, p. 40. 
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sternly in the face, even to the ultimate 
consequences—in so far as it would be 
in our power—the facts of that un- 
happy and cruel universe, wherein the 
sole light was the philosophy of skepti- 
cism and relativism. ... But if the ex- 
periment should not be successful, the 
solution would be suicide; suicide be- 
fore the years had accumulated their 
dust, before our youthful strength was 
spent. We wanted to die by a free act 
if it were impossible to live according 
to the truth.? 

It was Charles Péguy who was instru- 
mental in bringing the disillusioned Mari- 
tain into contact with that master meta- 
physician, Henri Bergson, whose incisive 
critiques of the current mechanistic phil- 
osophies instilled new hopes in the heart 
of young Maritain. Though Jacques Mari- 
tain was ultimately to part company with 
Bergson because of the anti-intellectual- 
ism of the latter, it was Bergson who di- 
rected Maritain’s reflections along the 
path to Catholicism. 

A chance reading of a tribute by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck to Léon Bloy, the au- 
thor of La femme pauvre, marked the 
beginning of a friendship with the man 
who was to complete the work of con- 
version begun by Bergson. In the preface 
to Letters of Léon Bloy to his godchildren 
Maritain gives the reader an insight into 
the impressions made upon him by Bloy 

Léon Bloy seemed almost timid, he 
spoke but very little and very low, try- 
ing to say something important to his 
young callers which would not disap- 
point them. What he uncovered for 
them cannot be told: the tenderness of 

Christian brotherhood, that trembling 

both of mercy and of fear with which 

a soul marked with the love of God is 

seized when it faces another soul. Bloy 

appeared to us as the contrary of other 
men, who hide grave failings in the 
things of the spirit and so many in- 
visible crimes under a carefully main- 


3. Ibid., pp. 77-8. 
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tained whitewash of the virtues of so- 
ciability. Instead of being a whited 
sepulchre, like the Pharisees of every 
time, he was a firestained and black- 
ened cathedral. The whiteness was 
within, in the depth of the tabernacle. 
. . » Once the threshold of this house 
was crossed all values were dislocated, 
as though by an invisible switch. One 
knew, or one guessed, that only one 
sorrow existed here—to be of the 
saints. All the rest receded into the 
twilight.* 

During the eight months which fol- 
lowed upon their first contact with Bloy, 
Maritain and his wife found themselves 
in intimate communion with a man who 
“for many years had lived united to his 
God by an indestructible love . . . eternal 
in its essence”. The initial phase of his 
conversion, referred to by Maritain as in- 
volving an “intuition of the metaphysical 
absolute”, as an instance of “metaphysi- 
cal experience”, was followed by frequent 
recourse to prayer — “My God, if you 
exist, and if you are the Truth, make me 
know it.” In his post-conversion reflec- 
tions Maritain makes caustic reference to 
his own “ignorance sauvage”, which had 
hidden from him “a faith living and 
strong whose existence we did not even 
suspect .. .” Conversion to the Cath- 
olic faith might entail the sacrifice of 
philosophy, thought Maritain, yet “if it 
has pleased God to hide His Truth in a 
dunghill, that is where we shall go to 
find it”. Concerning the motives behind 
his conversion Maritain has this to say— 
“It was not philosophy, or any philo- 
sophical food whatever that I asked of 
Bloy. ... The example of this faith 
(Bloy), the reading and reflexion which 
followed, and most of all, the grace of 
God, led us to the Catholic faith.” After 
noting that the Revelations of Anna 


4. Ibid, p. 119. 
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Jacques Maritain, Christian Humanist 


Catherine Emmerich had offered them a 
picture of Catholicism that was crowded 
and vivid, Raissa Maritain anticipates the 
objection that the conversion of herself 
and her husband was primarily an intel- 
lectual experience. She tells us 
So months were to pass, and we 
might have been permanently halted 
by these insurmountable difficulties if 
Léon Bloy had sought to use with us 
an apologetic of demonstration. On 
what bases? Our reason was equipped 
to destroy, not to construct, and our 
confidence in reason, as well as in 
historical criticism, was very much 
shaken. ...In our ignorance we had 

the greatest need for the help of im- 

ages, for that sort of portrait of the 

Church, drawn in the four dimensions 

of height and length, of width and 

depth.> 

On April 5, 1906 Jacques Maritain 
and his wife expressed to Léon Bloy their 
desire to embrace the Catholic faith. On 
the feast of St. Barnabas, June 11, 1906, 
the saving waters of baptism were poured 
on the heads of Jacques Maritain, his 
wife and his sister, Vera. Léon Bloy and 
his wife acted as sponsors for Jacques and 
Vera Maritain, while Bloy’s daughter, 
Veronique, stood for Raissa Maritain. 
The quest for the Absolute was at an 
end; the infinite answer of God had been 
given. 

Now that Truth Itself had been dis- 
covered, Maritain found himself on the 
threshold of a new and richer life. In 
his diary for September, 1906 he wrote 
that he, who had believed that conver- 
sion to the Catholic religion would mean 
the sacrifice of philosophy, now envi- 
sioned the “restitution of the Reason, of 
which metaphysics is the essential and 
highest operation....We now know 
what we want, and it is to philosophize 
truly.” In the preface to the second edi- 


5. Ibid., pp. 150-2. 
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tion of his Philosophie Bergsonienne, 
Maritain states that as early as 1908 he 
was conscious of the “irreducible conflict 
between the ‘conceptual’ pronounce- 
ments of that theological faith which had 
recently opened my eyes and the philo- 
sophical doctrine (Bergson) to which I 
had such passionate devotion during my 
student years, and to which I owed my 
delivery from the idols of material- 
ism...” Though he had not as yet be- 
come acquainted with Saint Thomas, 
Maritain was—to use his own words— 
“already a Thomist without knowing it”. 
After a two-year sojourn in Germany, 
during which time he interested himself 
in biological studies under the direction 
of Hans Driesch, Maritain returned to 
Paris in October, 1908. Because of the 
then prevalent anti-clericalism in French 
educational circles, which obviated the 
possibility of freedom of expression on 
his part, Maritain refused to make ap- 
plication for a chair of philosophy in one 
of the state lycées, a position to which he 
was entitled by reason of his agrégation. 
The practical demands of living forced 
him to turn to more prosaic tasks, such 
as the compiling of an orthographic lexi- 
con and a Dictionary of practical life. 
Three years of quasi-retirement, 1909-12, 
brought the freedom and the leisure 
necessary for meditation on philosophical 
problems, “on the solution of which the 
whole future development of his thought 
depended”. It was during this period 
that Maritain was introduced to the 
thought of Saint Thomas by Pére Cléris- 
sac. In his Antimoderne Maritain con- 
fesses that contact with the writings of 
Saint Thomas begot in him a revival of 
interest in philosophy, and made evident 
his intellectual vocation—“Vae mihi, si 
non thomistizavero!” To friends, who in- 
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sisted that this new-born interest was but 
a passing fancy, “the interest of the neo- 
phyte”, Maritain wrote in 1921—“elle n’a 
passé, elle est devenue, au contraire, avec 
le temps, plus tenace et plus deter- 
minée...” 

The thirty years of his life, devoted to 
the spread of Christian truth, have not 
found Maritain confining his activities to 
meditation and writing. Thousands of 
students, whose good fortune it has been 
to sit at the feet of this modern master 
of Thomistic thought, find themselves in- 
debted to Maritain, the professor. A 
teaching position at the College Stanis- 
laus (1913) was followed by his appoint- 
ment to the chair of philosophy at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris in 1914, 
which position he has held without in- 
terruption until the present time. He 
has been closely associated with the In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, 
since 1933. The outbreak of World War 
II, forced him to remain on this side of 
the Atlantic. In recent years he has lec- 
tured on Thomistic philosophy at Har- 
vard, Princeton and Columbia Universi- 
ties; at the present time he is associated 
with the faculty of Fordham University 
in New York City. 


The predominant theme in the writ- 
ings of Maritain is the absolute necessity 
of a Christian metaphysics for a complete 
philosophy of life. Some critics have re- 
proached him for his failure to confine 
his reflections as a philosopher to the 
realm of pure philosophy. Maritain’s an- 
swer is that intellectual honesty demands 
of him respect for the integrity of his 
subject, and, therefore, for “those reali- 
ties of the supernatural order which are 
in fact implied in it”. Moreover, he has 
at all times insisted that in the thought 
of the Angelic Doctor (Le Docteur An- 
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gélique) primarily are to be found the wis- 
dom, the eternal verities, essential to an 
integrated life of thought and action. The 
anti-intellectualism of Bergson (La phil- 
osophie Bergsonienne) has its roots in the 
angelism of Descartes and in the idealism 
of Kant. The refusal of the modern mind 
to accept its proper place in the hierarchy 
of intelligent beings—as a mind function- 
ally dependent upon the realities of the 
corporeal world in which man lives and 
has his being, as a mind limited to an 
abstractive mode of knowing and to the 
law of discursive growth—this is the 
burden of Maritain’s themes in his Ré- 
flexions sur Vintelligence et sur sa vie 
propre, Le songe de Descartes, and Trois 
reformateurs: Luther—Descartes—Rous- 
seau. 


Prospective readers of Maritain will do 
well to acquaint themselves with his 
analysis of the epistemological errors un- 
derlying modern thought and action, prior 
to their study of Maritain’s Les dégres 
du savoir, aptly characterized by one 
writer as a “veritable Summa Philosoph- 
ica covering vast territories of speculative 
thought with the ease and freedom of a 
master”. This work represents the fruit 
of twenty years of meditation by Maritain 
on the truths underlying a synthesis of 
Christian thought and action. In Les 
dégres du savoir Maritain shows that— 

Thomist realism, while saving by a 
truly critical method the values of the 
knowledge of things, allows of an inti- 
mate exploration of the universe of re- 
flection, and the establishment, if | 
may say so, of a metaphysical topology: 
thus ‘the philosophy of being’ is at 

the same time and par excellence a 

“philosophy of the spirit”.® 

Maritain discusses in this work the 
sphere of human knowledge, from the 


6. Les dégres du savoir, p. viii. 
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Jacques Maritain, Christian Humanist 


level of the empirical physicist to that of 
the contemplative. The attention of the 


reader is called particularly to the con- 
tents of Chapter II, entitled “Critical 
Realism”. Particularly pertinent is Mari- 
tain’s insistence upon an inner dynamism 
of the human mind, which by reason of 
spiritual qualities is able, in the act of 
knowing, to make captive the reality to 
be known, to identify itself with the 
known reality, and yet to leave intact the 
ontological individuality of the known 
thing—one of the primary scandals for 
commonsense. Thus, thinks Maritain, in 
setting up such a theory concerning hu- 
man knowledge—and only in this man- 
ner—can we avoid the postulate of crea- 
tive activity in toto on the part of the 
human mind, as Idealists are wont to af- 
firm. Maritain is a realist par excellence. 


Maritain’s realism is not confined to 
the realm of speculative truth. If he 
proclaims himself an avowed opponent 
of modern thought (Antimoderne), it is 
because he finds only in the divinely in- 
spired humanism of Saint Thomas (Hu- 
manisme intégral) those Christian prin- 
ciples that contain within themselves a 
true antidote to the decadent philosophy 
underlying modern culture (Religion et 
culture). Maritain is not content to deal 
with social problems at the level of the 
abstract. In his Scholasticism and poli- 
tics he descends to particulars in his ef- 
fort to show how the future of democ- 
racy and the development of a vital 
Christian culture and civilization are 
contingent upon an understanding of the 
Christian concept of personality and up- 
on the flowering of this concept in the 
form of social conduct based on Chris- 
tian principles. The reader, who is de- 
sirous of acquainting himself with Mari- 
tain’s reactions to contemporary political 
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situations, will do well to note his dis- 
cussions of the Jewish question (Anti- 
Semitism, A Christian looks at the Jew- 
ish question), also his commentaries on 
the Spanish Revolution (Commonweal, 
Volumes 31-32, passim) and on the 
downfall of France (France: my coun- 


try). 


His interest in aesthetic problems has 
been sufficiently vital to turn Maritain’s 
thoughts to a discussion of the nature of 
art and of beauty (Art et scolastique), 
a work that merits the attention of all 
critics of art, particularly those critics 
within certain Catholic circles who all 
too frequently give evidence of a miscon- 
ception of the true function of art. Of 
Maritain it may not be truthfully af- 
firmed that he is one of the contempor- 
ary Thomists who “... find no basis for 
aesthetic theory in Scholastic philosophy 
or in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas”.’ 
In Frontiéres de la poésie et autres essais 
and Situation de la poésie, also in his 
Réponse a Jean Cocteau, Maritain dwells 
at length on the nature of poetry, which 
is defined by him as an expression—‘“in 
things of the sense”—of a “divination of 
the spiritual in the things of sense”. 


Mathematicians and scientists, too, find 
themselves indebted to Maritain because 
of the skill and consummate artistry 
shown by him in his delineations of the 
fields of thought proper to theology, phil- 
osophy and science. Particular mention 
should be made of Maritain’s analysis of 
“physico-mathematical science”, termed 
“scientia media” by the ancient philos- 
ophers. The nominalist tendency in 
modern mathematical theory finds no 
justification in Maritain’s analysis of the 
role played by “imaginative intution” in 


7. C. S. Steinberg, “Aesthetic Theory of St. Thomas.” 
Philosophical Review 50:483. 1941. 
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the development of this “physico-mathe- 
matical science”. As Maritain says — 
“...the progress of theoretic physics... 
should not make us forget the immense 
treasure of purely physical results... ac- 
cumulated by the physics of the labora- 
tory...” (Les dégres du savoir, La phil- 
osophie de la nature, Philosophie et 
science expérimentale). 

Maritain has devoted much time and 
attention to forms of super-rational 
knowledge. Ever conscious of the dis- 
tinct integrity of the realms of grace and 
of nature, Maritain affirms in opposition 
to Bergson that mystical experience—in 
the correct sense—is in no way an in- 
tegral part of metaphysical experience. 
Metaphysical wisdom carries man but to 
the knowledge of God as He is known 
through his effects; true mystical wisdom, 
born of direct experience of God sub 
ratione deitatis, is possible only to the 
man in whom are found sanctifying grace 
and the indwelling of God. 


There is general agreement among 
critics that the thought of Maritain is 
not easily summarized. The reason for 
this, thinks Gerald B. Phelan, is that 
Maritain’s thought “is so rich, his ex- 
pressions so exact and so accurately 
qu “fied, and his writing, despite its vol- 
um«, so compact, that his works call for 
expansion and explanation rather than 
for summary and condensation”.’ Mari- 
tain’s contributions to the growth of 
Christian culture in our day are multiple 
and varied. Commentators are agreed 
upon this one fact—Maritain’s love of 
truth, coupled with an ardent faith, has 
made him conscious of the well-springs 
of Catholic tradition. Both in his writ- 
ings and in his mode of living Maritain 


8. Jacques Maritain, p. 29. 


has constantly given evidence of his firm 
conviction that only through an intimate 
intellectual and moral union with the 
source of life itself—God—is complete 
living possible. His own indebtedness to 
Saint Thomas is the object of constant 
acknowledgment on his part. From the 
first moments of his conversion to the 
Thomistic way of life until the present 
time Maritain has insisted that he, who 
thinks with the Angelic Doctor of the 
13th century, will of necessity be anti- 
moderne because Thomas is ultra-mod- 
erne. These are not the words of a wor- 
shipper of tradition. It behooves the 
philosopher to be daring—‘“Il faut oser” 
—and Maritain’s leadership today is 
ample proof of the recognition given to 
any man who dares to remind men of 
their divine origin. 


Readers, whom the whirl of events in 
our war-ridden world has left without 
true perspective, should make an intense 
study of Maritain’s analysis of Christian 
social philosophy. The present world 
revolution is the inevitable product of 
forces within an out-moded and decadent 
quasi-Christian culture. Whether the 
admission be to our liking or not, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that our world 
of today, not unlike the world of yester- 
day, is to some extent the kingdom of 
the devil in as far as man has succumbed 
to a life of sin. How account otherwise 
for the prevalence of so much injustice, 
particularly in the economic and political 
life of modern man? Return to sanity 
and to world-peace is contingent upon 
man’s refusal to tolerate any longer a di- 
vorce of his social and political ways of 
life from the ethical principles of Chris- 
tianity. Men must learn, even at the ex- 
pense of much suffering, that “Not by 
bread alone doth man live”. 
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Does the present world-catastrophe 
justify a pessimistic attitude on our part? 
Maritain does not think so. It is the 
duty of the Christian thinker and man 
of action, writes Maritain, to labor un- 
ceasingly for the setting up of a new 
Christian order, an order in which the 
relatively autonomous realms of culture 
and civilization will be permeated by the 
life of the spirit—God Himself. This is 
not to assert that the new Christendom 
is to involve a setting-up of out-moded 
social and political institutions of the 
Middle Ages. Only pagans, like Hitler, 
believe that the movement of history in 
our world is irreversible, that in the dark, 
pre-historical forests of northern Europe 
there was given to the elect of the gods 
a complete and wholly satisfying experi- 
ence of reality. On the contrary, the 
Christian man of this world is firm in 
his belief that the temporal order in our 
world is but a pure means to eternal life; 
he believes that the ideal of the new 
Christendom— 


is not a question of sewing on patches 
here and there, but a total and sub- 
stantial reformation, a trans-valuation 
of its cultural principles; since what is 
needed is a change to the primacy of 
quality over quantity, of work over 
money, of the human over technical 
means, of wisdom over science, of the 
common service of human beings in- 
stead of the covetousness of unlimited 
individual enrichment or a desire in 
the name of the State for unlimited 
power.’ 


Maritain is an ardent defender of the 
democratic way of life. The evils that 
plague contemporary democracies, so he 
thinks, have their roots in the “illusory 
naturalization or secularization of evan- 
gelical truths”, more specifically, in Rous- 
seau’s democracy of the individual, a 


9. True Humanism, p. 201. 
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type of political thinking which loses 
sight of the personal dignity of man and 
of man’s essential subordination to the 
personality of God. 


Maritain is of the opinion that the 
philosopher should have no style. Be 
that as it may, his own style is highly 
personal. Possible readers of Maritain, 
who may have been deterred from read- 
ing the writings of this Christian philos- 
opher by reason of their native fear of 
things transcendental, will do well to put 
aside all fear and to permit themselves 
to be taken in hand by Maritain for a 
personally conducted tour of the man- 
sions of philosophy. They will find 
themselves charmed by the intimacy of 
his approach to the difficult problems of 
philosophy; what is more important, they 
will also find his converse vibrant with 
a charity and a sympathy nigh irresistible. 
This is not to affirm that incisiveness is 
never found in Maritain’s writings. At 
times the reader may find himself startled 
at the fluency and the prodigality with 
which Maritain uses epithets in his de- 
nunciation of false isms. Only a mind 
that has felt the disappointment of be- 
trayal at the hands of a Descartes could 
justly refer to “the odor of garlic” ema- 
nating from the doctrine of this arch- 
enemy of the human mind. But it were 
to be guilty of an injustice to the artist 
in Maritain, were the reader to fail to 
see in this freedom of expression a love 
born of an ardent Christian charity, of 
love in contemplation—the signature of 
an artist and a saint. 


Maritain’s logical frame of mind and 
the skill acquired through contact with 
the experimental sciences are manifest 
in the orderly exposition of his thought. 
The complexity of his thought is not 
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rendered less difficult of understanding 
by Maritain’s early habit of injecting 
parenthetical remarks. Though Maritain 
does not break completely with the tra- 
ditional philosophical terminology, he is 
far from hesitant in the coining of new 
terms which make for a relatively facile 
grasp of his thought. Maritain’s philo- 
sophical writings constantly reflect his 
fundamental point of view, namely, that 
true wisdom is Christian wisdom, a type 
of knowledge truly human yet bearing in 
itself the impress of Divine Wisdom. He 
makes constant use of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the Fathers. St. 
Paul, in particular, seems to have made 
a strong impression upon Maritain. Of 
St. John of the Cross he writes—“I hold 
St. John of the Cross the great Doctor of 
this supreme incommunicable (mystical) 
knowledge as St. Thomas is the great 
Doctor of supreme communicable knowl- 
edge.””!0 


In conclusion, attention must be called 
to the fact that Maritain is a philosophi- 
cal thinker, whose appeal is universal. 
Many of his writings have been trans- 
lated into German, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch and Japanese. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that Maritain’s 
vision is not restricted to the narrow 
limits of race or creed. His strong appeal 
to men of all countries has its founda- 
tion in a Christianized love of man him- 
self, a love that is most critical of man’s 
failure to be at all times conscious of his 
own dignity—a creature of God who is 
a son of God. It is not difficult to accept 
the judgment of Etienne Gilson, who 
writes of Maritain—“Jacques Maritain is 
growing greater and greater with the 
years. ...He is one of the deepest 
thinkers of all times.” 


10. The degrees of knowledge, p. 383. 
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Outstanding Parish Libraries 


(Concluded from April, 1941) 


By Lucy Murpuy, Chairman, Committee on 
Library Service to Catholic Readers; 
Buffalo Public Library, New York 


Comparatively speaking, there was a 
dearth of Catholics at the time Pope 
Damascus I turned the key which opened 
the first library of the Christian era in 
the fourth century. Centuries later Pope 
Pius X delivered the following message 
to a more substantial number of Cath- 
olics, “In vain you build schools and 
churches if at the same time you do not 
build good literature.” More recently 
Pope Pius XII speaking to twenty-two 
million Catholics in the United States, 
advised this important step in prophetic 
words as we read them and realize our 
infinitely greater need for such counsel 
and authority today, “The needs of our 
times require that the laity, especially 
those who collaborate with the hierarchy 
of the Church, procure for themselves a 
treasure of religious knowledge which 
will have solidity and richness through 
mediums of libraries, discussions, and 
study clubs. In this way they will derive 
great benefit for themselves and at the 
same time be able to instruct the ignorant, 
confute their stubborn adversaries and be 
of assistance to good friends . . . You de- 
sire and need pleasant conversations, 
wise, comforting words. Therefore, seek 


out good books.” 


New ENGLAND Diocese 


The findings of the survey show faith- 
ful carrying on of the great work. The 
archdiocese of Massachusetts sustains a 


worthy and important phase of Catholic 
Action—the spreading of good literature. 
Boston has a multitude of parish libraries, 
study clubs, and also maintains a Cath- 
olic book shelf in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. Boston well deserves its univer- 
sally known name, “Hub of Culture— 
Centre of Learning”. A Catholic popu- 
lation of 1,044,359 within a radius of 
2,465 square miles, embraces three hun- 
dred seventy-four parishes, all maintain- 
ing well-patronized libraries and encour- 
aging formation of reading circles organ- 
ized to stimulate interest in Catholic liter- 
ature. There are 150 of these reading 
circles, a resultant outgrowth of parish 
libraries in the Boston territory. 


Some of these reading circles are di- 
vided into small groups containing from 
eight to fifty members. One parish has 
168 of these units in its reading circle. 
The books are purchased from the money 
paid as dues by members. The methods 
of issuing books varies with the different 
reading circles. Systematic growth and 
enterprise show magnificent cooperation 
here in contrast with other dioceses of 
the New England area. 


Down Rhode Island way, a Pro Par- 
vulis Library, sponsored by the St. Francis 
de Sales Guild of Pawtucket, serves deaf- 
mute boys of that institution. This is the 
only parish left in the diocese of Provi- 
dence and that lone parish serves only 
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special readers! However, the diocese of 
Hartford has an outstanding parish li- 
brary which was the inspiration of Rev- 
erend Andrew J. Kelly, described in his 
article “Five Candles on the Cake”.! 


One cannot leave New England with- 
out returning to Arlington, Massachu- 
setts, for just another perusal of the St. 
James Parish Library, the Francis Xavier 
Branch of the Pro Parvulis Book Club.? 
Would that more parishes patterned 
their libraries along this type. 

From New England to the Middle-At- 
lantic dioceses comprising the State of 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
there are three great archdioceses and 
fourteen dioceses whose accomplishments 
are not commensurate with their magni- 
tude. 


Mippce State Dioceses 

Manhattan has its millionaires and 407 
churches. What about its parish libraries? 
Parish libraries in this archdiocese, stimu- 
lated by the Cardinal Hayes Committee, 
should function with magnificent results. 
Four were all that could be found in this 
principality of the Church. If ever there 
was a time in the history of Manhattan 
when it needed the guiding influence of 
Catholic library service, the time is now. 
Study the life surrounding it; view the 
huge city as in a mirror. What is the 
local color? What are the various diffu- 
sions of Catholic ideals? The city harbors 
a Catholic Book of the Month Club, a 
Pro Parvulis and a Talbot Book Club, 
but it has also a magnetic and powerful 
counteracting agency turning out diluted 
versions of Marxism. 

There is the St. Paul’s Guild, which 
cannot be classified as a parish library 
but rather is the headquarters for a na- 


1. Catholic Library World, March, 1940. 
2. Catholic Library World, April, 1941. “Parish Libraries.” 


tional organization devoted to the spread 
of the faith and to the support of convert 
ministers. There is the Blessed Martin 
de Porres Library of Friendship House,’ 
and on the upper East Side, the Chester- 
ton Book Shop serves Catholics. So, too, 
functions the Library of St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola and in the Bronx, the Catholic Lend- 
ing Library, under the auspices of the 
Church of St. Nicholas of Tolentine, is 
used effectively by one thousand parish- 
ioners. 


Downtown on the lower East Side, 
there is St. Veronica’s Library which be- 
gan as a strictly parish library. Good 
news heralded and received with great 
enthusiasm spread rapidly, and with its 
diligent staff and splendid work, St. Ve- 
ronica’s became a free Catholic Public 
Library serving the entire neighborhood. 
It now boasts of possessing twenty-five 
hundred volumes. A worthy rival is the 
parish library of St. Francis Xavier, one 
of the earliest parish libraries to be 
founded in the United States, efficiently 
functioning today. 


The work of the Brooklyn diocese re- 
calls the words of Cardinal Newman who 
said wisely: “Our lives are shaped not by 
what we know, but by what we realize 
and learn.” This diocese is aiding in the 
spread of Catholic culture by means of 
its well chosen libraries of excellent 
books, available with helpful direction of 
an interested and experienced personnel. 
Especially worthy of mention is the pleas- 
ant library of the Church of the Nativity 
established by Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. L. Bed- 
ford, where the children’s department is 
a joy to those who think in terms of books 
for young people. Here the best books 
are attractively displayed and eagerly 


3. Cf. Hueck, C. de. “The Negro Reads.” Catholic Li- 
brary World, March, 1940. 
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read by the children of the community. 
One child-reader leads and stimulates an- 
other to read also. The library encour- 
ages children to read good things, to 
browse among good Catholic books and 
pamphlets, and to find their own reading 
interests. It contains, moreover, a com- 
fortable and spacious reading room for 
the adults. It is modern in every way 
with deep-filled book shelves, attractive 
and artistic posters, promoting the read- 
ing of Catholic literature and enticing the 
readers. Special exhibits arouse and hold 
the interest of both young and old. Ap- 
preciation hours for story telling and 
weekly book chats are given by the priests 
of the parish and are part of the attrac- 
tion inciting general interest — following 
that interest with actual books which 
substantiate the advice and lead to emu- 
lation. It is obvious that Catholic teach- 
ing and Catholic library success develop 
a reading habit as conducted here in the 
most encouraging atmosphere. Love of 
books must be cultivated and can be de- 
veloped by competent leadership offering 
and sustaining interesting book activities 
in each library. 


It is a well-known fact that books and 
reading influenced the life of St. John 
Bosco. The Don Bosco Free Library is 
doing its utmost to foster and spread 
Catholic literature and influence the 
youth of the neighborhood. Five years 
ago this library opened its doors with 
twenty-four books on its shelves. Today, 
the growing list of patrons may choose 
among thirty-four hundred volumes, and 
the demand is daily increasing. Further- 
more, four times a year a most illuminat- 
ing and instructive magazine is issued, 
The Catholic Library Apostolate. 


Five years ago, too, the Catholic Li- 
brary Service of Brooklyn opened its first 
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doors in the Bay Ridge section. The per- 
sonnel comprises young men who are in- 
terested in Catholic literature. They are 
attempting at the present time to open 
branches in other sections of the city. 

Another is the Catholic Literature 
Guild Library under the patronage of the 
Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
which has for its sole aim, the endeavor 
to spread Catholic literature among its 
parishioners without financial gain. The 
motive is entirely spiritual. Whatever 
profits accrue, go back into the book shop. 
Library hours are from 10 A. M. to 10 
P. M., except Thursday and Sunday, 
when the hours are from 9:30 A. M. to 
12:30 P. M. 

There is also the Holy Name Parish 
Library which, like the little acorn, is in- 
strumental in the formation of the 
mightier “oak”—with well-stacked shelves 
and well-used books. Also in the com- 
munity is the Catholic Book and Pam- 
phlet Library with circulating, reading 
and reference rooms. 

These are but a few of the functioning 
parish libraries in the diocese of Brook- 
lyn. One wonders that Brooklyn is more 
active in spreading the seeds of Catholic 
literature than her neighbor Manhattan. 
Is it that Brooklyn maintains a more 
stable home and family life, where every 
man, woman and child is acquainted with 
his pastor; where the parish priest is 
father of his flock—the revered guide, 
philosopher and friend? 

The survey takes into consideration 
New Jersey with its pretentious towns 
populated by social intelligentsia, but 
maintaining little or no library service for 
Catholics. Paterson has a traveling book 
van under the direction of Reverend Jo- 
seph Dempsey in conjunction with the 
Chapter of National Catholic Alumnae. 
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Recently a parish library began operation 
in Passaic, serving Catholics of Hudson 
and Bergen counties—thus forming a 
stable nucleus for what is to follow. 

Looking backward to the early days of 
parish libraries in Revolutionary Philadel- 
phia, we learn that Robert Molyneaux, 
an English Jesuit, founded a parish li- 
brary simultaneously along with his or- 
ganization of the first parish school. At 
present the Catholic Literature Guild is 
coordinating the good work begun by 
Father Molyneaux and is achieving mar- 
velous Catholic Action in preparing and 
distributing alive, up-to-the-minute book 
lists and presenting Catholic books to the 
Philadelphia Free Library. 

Parish libraries existed in the suburban 
towns near the cradle of American lib- 
erty, Philadelphia. What has become of 
the well-founded parish libraries in Mc- 
Sherrystown, Mt. Airy, Conewaga, Rose- 
dale and Sharon Hill? Their builders 
labored and struggled bravely, regarding 
the knowledge of Catholic books as es- 
sential timber. Is a little knowledge a 
dangerous thing, or had these pioneers 
apparently only “tasted the Pierean 
Spring”? Has indifference and apathy 
caused a promising beginning to lapse? 

Two thousand volumes comprise the 
parish library in the little town of Gettys- 
burg. This number was gathered by the 
National Catholic Women’s Council, beg- 
ging from door to door. Well-planned 
and carefully administered, the library 
has become the cultural center of the 
community, serving both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, for it is the sole literary 
haven existent in the area. 

The Erie diocese has no parish libraries, 
but is carrying on an active apostolate, 
through Monsignor Scanlon’s committee, 
and the Book Mark, by submitting to 
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Erie’s public library current Catholic 
book lists, with requests that library trus- 
tees purchase and place Catholic books 
on open shelves of the public library for 
general distribution instead of allowing 
them to remain hidden somewhere in 


the stacks. 


There are three parish libraries in the 
Scranton diocese which provide a deli- 
cate bridge over which the people of the 
mining “patches” may find inspiration, 
recreation and strength of faith after a 
working day spent in the mines and silk 
mills—or over which they may be carried 
out of the realm of despair, caused by en- 
forced idleness. 


The most outstanding is located in the 
diocesan building of the See City in con- 
nection with the diocesan owned reli- 
gious article store. The store is entirely 
operated by a lay staff. It has an excel- 
lent book and pamphlet department in 
which over six hundred books and two 
hundred pamphlets are constantly on dis- 
play. In conjunction with these is a cir- 
culating library opened March 1, 1941, 
which contains five hundred volumes, 
divided between adult and juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction authors, including 
non-Catholic writers presenting the Cath- 
olic way of life. An attempt is being 
made to furnish current works of fiction 
when they are approved by the bi-weekly 
review—Best Sellers. A beginning has also 
been made to have a juvenile collection 
substitute for or supplement local paro- 
chial school collections. Lacking trained 
personnel, several proposed improve- 
ments, tending to centralize service of 
parochial schools, lectures, reading and 
storyhours, etc., have not been fully com- 
pleted. A staff re-organization is now 
under way which expects to develop the 
possibilities of the Scranton library in 
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emulation of the efficient diocesan library 
located in the Ursuline Academy, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

The diocesan library of Wilmington 
ably sponsored and “nurtured” by Mother 
Agatha is most worthy of mention, as a 
fine example of Catholic Action.‘ 


Tue SouTH 

All dioceses of the South are con- 
fronted with similar dual institutional 
problems—economic, racial and religious 
—which apparently cannot be satisfac- 
torily settled. The Negro is segregated. 
There are certain civic rules and laws 
regulating his mode of living and action— 
most un-Christian to say the least. 

When one realizes that two sets of 
schools, two library collections must be 
organized and maintained, establishing 
parish libraries is a problem presenting 
new and increasing perplexity. Unfor- 
tunately the Church is forced to conform 
and adhere to such un-Christian policy. 
Furthermore, the order of the day is 
bigotry, regarding Catholics themselves. 
Hence, Catholic libraries are discouraged 
as a form of special pleading and propa- 
ganda. 

None of the many phases of history of 
the American people reveals more pathos 
or furnishes more dramatic suggestions 
than that dealing with the Negro in his 
attempt to obtain, not only an education, 
but cultural background and mental 
equality. For him the path of ambition 
is the way of Calvary—a series of handi- 
caps and frustrations. Spiritual educa- 
tion is a factor of paramount importance. 

The St. Peter Claver Parish in New 
Orleans is bravely trying to give him that 
“coveted learning” which so eagerly he 
desires and deserves. The library is spon- 


4. Cf. Mother Agatha. “A Diocesan Library in Action.” 
Catholic Library World, April, 1942. 
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sored by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. It had its origin with the loan 
of one hundred books by the spiritual 
director. These were carried in a suit 
case from the librarian’s home to the 
Church every Sunday morning. This 
suit case library has become a modern, 
well equipped library open daily from 
3 to 6 P. M., except Sunday, and circu- 
lates eight hundred books a month. A 
grand and noble work! 

All types of good Catholic books and 
magazines are available at the Catholic 
Book Centre, located in the business sec- 
tion. This “homey” and attractive li- 
brary is supervised by Mrs. F. T. Faust. 
She may well boast of a large circulation 
of books in the French language and 
Catholic best sellers. 

There are many parish libraries in 
Texas, but the slogan of the Fulton Sheen 
Guild of San Antonio—“A_ well-read 
Catholic is a well informed one, and a 
well-informed Catholic is the best type to 
engage in Catholic Action”—has an espe- 
cial appeal. It is housed in St. Mary’s 
College for the entire community. The 
opening was held in connection with the 
celebration of the golden jubilee of Arch- 
bishop Drossaerts’ ordination. 

Two dollars and fifty cents contributed 
by the members of St. Paul’s Church, 
Birmingham, paid for the books that 
made up the beginnings of a parish li- 
brary. The books are available to any- 
one interested, on a rental basis of fifteen 
cents per book. Books are purchased 
which can not be obtained from the pub- 
lic library. The books are housed in the 
rectory. Members help themselves, sign 
a card and place the coins in envelopes 
provided. 

Mississippi has preserved its French, 
Spanish and Indian traditions which 
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makes the diocese of Natchez outstand- 
ing and commendable. A survey of this 
diocese was made by Monsignor O’Beirne 
which renders an excellent and accurate 
account of work being accomplished here. 
The account is sincere and the work 
commendable. 

In some communities, the parochial 
schools act as parish libraries. The books 
under special arrangement are housed in 
different rooms, apart from the high 
school and elementary departments. The 
senior sodality libraries are popular in 
some districts. Catholic organizations 
conduct libraries in other cities and towns 
and also donate Catholic books to the 
public libraries. Trained librarians are 
in charge of the Catholic libraries. Mem- 
bers of the congregations appreciate this 
opportunity and make good use of the 
libraries and books. 

In the Capitol city of America, the 
Washington Catholic Library opened its 
doors to the Catholic readers of Wash- 
ington. Four thousand books by Cath- 
olic authors are on its shelves, and many 
besides these give to all readers a Cath- 
olic view of life. 


THE Mippie-WeEst 

Chicago, like the cities of Boston and 
Brooklyn, buzzes with Catholic Action. 
There are seventy-four parish libraries in 
Chicago. Of this number twenty-three 
are keenly alert, actively interested in 
planting the “mustard seed” and typical 
when compared to the responsive growth 
of Catholic enthusiasm in the spiritual 
field. 

Have you seen Library Sparks? It is a 
monthly review of Catholic books issued 
by the St. Peter Parish Library. The best 
sellers rent for five cents a week. It has 
a clerical staff of twelve and a trained 
librarian and is open daily from 10 A. M. 
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to 6 P. M. Convenient for reading, there 
are excellently and attractively arranged 
books for travellers, tourists and tran- 
sients—for those who are strangers and 
like to have a quiet place to rest while 
waiting for trains or planning to become 
settled, permanent residents—there is the 
Cathedral parish library in downtown 
Chicago. This library is fulfilling a noble 
purpose, and in welcoming strangers, 
makes friendships for the Faith as well 
as good readers. 


Another is the library of St. Gertrude’s 
Parish.5 This is a pioneer in the field of 
parish libraries. Its book stock was se- 
lected by members of the Catholic Book 
Club, The Spiritual Book Associates and 
Pro Parvulis Book Club. Such selections 
serve Catholic needs and are silent but 
effective missionaries of the Church. 


Other libraries worthy of mention are: 
St. Augustine; Corpus Christi; St. David; 
St. Raphael; St. Wenceslaus; The Thomas 
More Book Shop; and St. Benet Library. 

Located ’mid the skyscrapers, just out- 
side the Loop in the C. Y. O. Building, is 
the Calvert Library and Bookshop, dedi- 
cated to St. Benedict, founder of the li- 
brary movement in the Middle Ages. 
Here Catholics and non-Catholics come 
to browse among the books and also to 
borrow and buy the latest printed. Not 
only do the patrons come to buy, borrow 
and browse among the books, but every 
Saturday afternoon at four o'clock the 
librarian meets with true Calvertists to 
discuss books, sip tea and munch cookies. 
The librarian, Miss O’Neill says the li- 
brary is her “contribution toward pre- 
venting Catholics straying from the 
Church”. Over 1,000 members use the 
library which contains more than 13,000 


5. Murphy, . R. 
weal 21:711-12. 


“Enter, The Parish Library." Common- 


April 19, 1935. 
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volumes. Similar libraries have sprouted 
in Sioux City, Los Angeles, and Elkhart, 
Indiana. She calls them her “inspiration 
branches”. Her pride is that two of her 
staff boys have become priests and wed- 
ding bells have rung for several couples. 


Nine miles west of the Loop is a unique 
parish library, sponsored by the Catholic 
Action Book Club, occupying a few 
shelves in a book store operated by a 
Presbyterian minister who has no pulpit. 
The money obtained from the rental of 
the Catholic best sellers is used for vari- 
ous activities. Once a month during the 
winter a guest speaker discusses some 
phase of books, literature and libraries. 


In the rural sections, libraries con- 
nected with the following parishes are: 
St. Leanor in Berwyn; St. Isaac Jogues at 
Hinsdale; St. Francis Xavier in Wilmette; 
and Glenview Catholic Library in Glen- 
view. 


In 1789 a parish library in Vincennes, 
now Indianapolis, offered to the reading 
public a Bible, a few books in the French 
language, and, incredible as it may seem, 
a copy of Gulliver’s travels. Today there 
is a Catholic library in the same diocese, 
established for promoting and dispensing 
Catholic culture. This library is dedi- 
cated to Bishop Simon Bruté de Rémur, 
first Bishop of (Vincennes) Indianapolis. 
Study clubs make use of the library’s fine 
facilities, which include reference mater- 
ial on many subjects and a well-equipped 
pamphlet rack providing much up-to- 
date and profitable reading matter. Lec- 
tures on religious topics are given to 
which the general public is invited. The 
library is open daily until 9 P. M. 


St. Vincent’s Parish Library is located 
in Elkhart under the auspices of the so- 
dality. A breezy, entertaining and help- 
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ful monthly, mimeographed bulletin is 
issued covering book reviews, current 
events, poems, sketches and cartoons, 
contributed by the members of the so- 
dality. 

Reverend Edmund J. Goebel sent 
mimeographed questionnaires to each 
parish in the archdiocese of Milwaukee. 
The result proved intensely edifying. 
Twenty-six parishes have libraries and 
more are in varying stages of develop- 
ment, others are planned or anticipated. 
These libraries are all more or less under 
the supervision of trained librarians con- 
nected with Catholic schools and col- 
leges, many of whom volunteer their 
service for the spreading of truth and 
enjoyment through Catholic literature. 
Some libraries are small, accomplishing 
work similar to public rural libraries. 
The work of others, like the Most Holy 
Rosary Library, is broader in scope, issu- 
ing bulletins, book lists and sponsoring 
lectures and book forums. 

The fervor and zeal of book-loving, 
cultured Father Finn lingers in this dio- 
cese—inspiring all who knew or heard of 
him. While teaching at Marquette and 
as trustee of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, Father Finn wrote many of his 
stories about the boys of the diocese. His 
work and interest resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the Father Finn Medal, an 
annual award given for the best-written 
and best illustrated young people’s book. 

In Minnesota there is the Catechetical 
Guild, and the St. Paul Lending Library, 
while the St. Casimir’s Parish Library in 
the little town of Wells serves as a public 
library for the use of all townsfolk. 

Beside the Catholic Book Shelf in the 
Dubuque Public Library, which is the 
brain child of Father Nicholas Steffen, 


6. Cf. Catholic Library World, December, 1938. 
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there is the parish library of St. Patrick 
in charge of the Legion of Mary. This 
library is financed by the parish literature 
fund. The clerical staff is composed of 
the parish secretary and four efficient, 
earnest priest-librarians. 

Connected with the parish of St. Jo- 
seph, is a fine library at Fort Madison, 
which not only supplies its parish with 
books, but also provides literature to a 
class likely to be ignored by many people. 
Books are sent to prisoners—that the 
silent influence of their pages may lead 
to a better view of life and a truer con- 
ception of their relation to society. 

Wichita, Kansas, may well boast of the 
Catholic Action Library working under 
the able direction of Mrs. John W. Clen- 
denin. The library contains about five 
hundred volumes of the very best Cath- 
olic literature published within the last 
few years. The rental charge is ten cents 
per week, three cents per day over-time. 
A stimulating mimeographed list of books 
is issued monthly. This library is a splen- 
did example of what be accomplished 
for the cultivation of the immortal soul 
as well as a Catholic cultural background. 
Book reviews and guest speakers are spon- 
sored. The same group publishes book- 
lets on the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, also text books for other reli- 
gious and diocesan groups. 

There are a few small parish libraries 
in the diocese of Oklahoma. However, 
the important work of Catholic Action 
is accomplished by book lists compiled in 
the Carnegie Library by Mrs. Ann Mur- 
ray Hough and her worthy committee. 


Tue West 
The Spokane Catholic Bookmobile 
moves along with Catholic literature— 
spreading the faith like plentiful “mus- 
tard seed” scattered along the highways 
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and byways of the Northwest.’ Here, 
too, libraries flourish under the auspices 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. 


Little libraries dot the land of Cali- 
fornia as did the missions of the early 
pioneer days. They serve Mexican, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Indian and American 
readers. The old St. Mary’s Parish in 
the diocese of San Francisco is rendering 
unprecedented service. All nationalties 
convene to hear about American boys 
and girls, their mode of living and Ameri- 
can customs. Is this not a noble service 
in Americanizing these future citizens of 
our country? Besides there are lectures 
on Catholic belief and practices. Round 
table discussions of current books, weekly 
action meetings for youth and open 
forums on pertinent religious and social 
problems. Rich in symbolism are the 
murals depicting Franciscanism through 
the centuries, executed by Micaela Mar- 
tinez, who received her inspiration from 
her work in this Franciscan Library. 


The Paulist Circulating Library, num- 
bering 5,000 volumes, is another worthy 
of attention. The selection is guided by 
the Cardinal Hayes list. Its attractively 
furnished reading room is open to the 
general public. Twice a month lectures 
and informal talks on various Catholic 
topics are given. Its purpose is essen- 
tially apostolic. 


In Berkeley, near the campus of the 
University of California, is the Berkeley 
Book Guild which conducts a Catholic 
lending library. The Guild organized as 
an outgrowth of a study group formed 
by members of the Newman Club at the 
University of California. 

(Concluded on page 286) 
7. Kust, Helen M. “Spokane Has a Catholic Bookmo- 

bile.” Catholic Library World, 13:115-17. 
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How Many Comic Magazines Does the Child 


Read and Why’? 


By SIsTER M. KATHARINE, College of St. 


Scholastica, Duluth, Minn., and 


Marion W. SMITH, Principal, Oneota School, Duluth 


The trend toward a pictorial emphasis 
is very prevalent. Pictures are featured 
fn most magazines. The press is decided- 
ly picture conscious. The motion picture 
is a pictorial medium which has become 
the recreation of millions. Maybe it’s the 
child’s love of the colored motion picture 
comics which has been a contributing 
factor in his turning wholeheartedly to- 
ward the comic magazine. The comic 
page of the newspaper is the popular sec- 
tion for the child and is also turned to 
with relief by many adults. Its simple 
patterns are easy to figure out—so dif- 
ferent from those presented by the front 
page. No dictionary is needed to inter- 
pret the vocabulary. Some of the better 
comic magazines are colored extensions 
of those in the newspaper. 

The history of the comic is a fascinat- 
ing one. They were started in Germany 
about 1880 to boost newspaper circula- 
tion. In 1887 comics made their appear- 
ance in the United States. Emphasis was 
on humor until 1915, when the adven- 
ture story started. In 1929 a number of 
comic books were published, bound in 
cardboard covers, and retailed at fifty 
to seventy-five cents. The comic char- 
acters were portrayed in several short 
episodes, in the familiar black and white 
of the newspaper. 

In January of 1936 various syndicates 
tried out the ten-cent comic magazine. 
The paper was cheap, the print small, 


but the pictures were in color. The first 
issue of a still popular magazine included 
Moon Mullins, Dick Tracy, Smitty, Mutt 
& Jeff, Gump, Orphan Annie, Gasoline 
Alley, Harold Teen, and Winnie Winkle. 
Another first issue has the Nebbs, Joe 
Palooka, Dan Dunn, Buck Rogers, and 
other favorites. Most children had al- 
ways found the comic page in the news- 
paper too short. Here was something 
after their own hearts. Their instantane- 
ous success led to more and more maga- 
zines, the content of which became more 
and more adventuresome. Rapid changes 
were made until the wide difference be- 
tween the comic of today and that of 
1936 is evident. The edition of today is 
much more highly colored, print and 
paper stock are considerably better, and 
the story is vastly more sensational. 

The effect of the comic magazine con- 
tinues to be a moot question. Most dis- 
cussion unfortunately takes either a de- 
finite condemnatory tone or the opposite. 
It would seem that there is still sound 
philosophy in the scholastic pronounce- 
ment, “In medio stat virtus”. At least 
this is the conclusion arrived at as an out- 
come of a rather statistically significant 
study recently completed. 

At the suggestion of the pediatricians 
of Duluth and under the auspices of the 
Women’s Institute, a survey was under- 
taken to determine the magnitude of the 
comic magazine problem in Duluth. In 
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the Duluth schools, both public and pri- 
vate, a questionnaire was given to 8,608 
children from the fourth through the 
ninth grades to determine the number of 


comics read during the prior week. The 
findings were somewhat disconcerting. 
The 8,608 children read 25,395 comic 
magazines although 935 of the children 
did not read comics at alll The ques- 
tionnaire attempted also to discover the 
specific choice of each child. Bat Man, 
Superman, Donald Duck, and Tip Top 
Comics were the four leaders, with little 
difference between private and public 
schools. There was also little difference 
between favorites of boys and of girls. 


The maximum number of comics read 
by any boy in the public schools during 
the prior week was 47 and by a girl, 42. 
In the private schools the maximum 
number of comics read by any boy was 
46 and by any girl, 47. This reported 
number may have been exaggerated, but 
the children at least felt sure of the num- 
ber. 


The peak of comic magazine reading 
was reached in the sixth grade in the 
public schools. In the parish schools the 
greatest number of comics was read in 
the fourth grade. The reason for this 
may be that the fourth grader has gradu- 
ated from the primary picture books and 
is often not ready for the longer story 
books. He turns to the comic magazine 
because of a lack of enough easy reading 
material of interest to him. The ninth 
grade read the smallest number. This, no 
doubt, is explained by the fact that as 
children get older, in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, books with a tinge of 
romance and love enter and gradually 
gain dominance. The comic has little or 
no romance. 
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Why do the comics appeal so strongly? 
It was thought that this question could 
best be answered by asking the children 
themselves. Consequently 350 children 
in two schools, one in Chicago and one 
in Minneapolis, were asked to write, with- 
out signature, their answer to this ques- 
tion, “Why do you like comic maga- 
zines?” One hundred twenty-one gave as 
reason, in essence, their humor; ninety 
named adventure; fifty-two thought their 
choice was due to the fact that the pic- 
tures made for easy reading, “carried the 
story along”. Forty-six read just for pas- 
time. Twenty-one boys and girls from a 
total of 350 found satisfaction in the fact 
that the comic magazine “solved crime”. 


Humor, occupying the first place, leads 
us to the conclusion that most boys and 
girls are looking for something worthy of 
a laugh. Well, homes are rather dour at 
times and grownups seem to have lost 
their sense of humor. Besides, with no 
household chores to do and little room 
for the boy in a small home—well, the 
problem arises. To the mind of the aver- 
age adult, there is very little that is really 
comic in the comic magazines, but to the 
child or adolescent, who is accustomed 
to getting fun out of tripping-up another 
boy, seeing him slip and get covered with 
mud, seeing a small boy get the better of 
a big boy, etc., many of the crudely ridic- 
ulous situations have the effect of creat- 
ing a feeling of satisfaction and to them 
legitimate fun. This mirth-provoking side 
is so universal that it needs little dis- 
cussion. 


But why does love of adventure hold 
such a prominent place? We think the 
mastery motif is in this way satisfied vi- 
cariously through reading as it is satisfied 
in reality by waiting to get into a good 
fight with a neighborhood group; by want- 
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ing to climb the highest peak of a moun- 
tain; by going off-shore in the frailest 
raft; by swimming out the farthest; by 
being first at a fire; by creeping along 
dangerously sloping projections between 
windows, etc. Boys are perpetually in 
quest of adventure. Then there is the 
element of empathy or self-identification 
entering, and this intensifies the mastery 
motif. Bucky, Robin, or Dandy, as the 
case may be, acompanies Captain Amer- 
ica or Superman as an aide in their ad- 
ventures. An adolescent boy reads him- 
self and his imaginary feats into the lives 
of these fearless boys, thus getting, vicari- 
ously, decided satisfaction. 


Interest in the pictures and their ability 
to carry on the story, is the next domi- 
nant motif listed. One cannot deny that 
even the crudest drawing or the most in- 
artistic colored picture, so long as either 
tells a story, has a universal appeal. A 
few lines can tell as much as a whole 
page of print. A child with a limited 
vocabulary is able to get the story because 
of the pictures. 

Taking up the next important reason, 
in numerical order, children say that they 
read the comic magazines just for pas- 
time. In other words, there is nothing 
equally appealing. This is understand- 
able if teachers and parents have not en- 
couraged or provided more worthwhile 
leisure time activities. 


That many of the comic magazine 
heroes bring wrong-doers to justice is 
given, especially by older children, as a 
reason for liking them. The Robin Hood 
theme is common. The plot ordinarily 
involves the heroes carrying out justice 
which ordinary forces of law and order 
seem unable to manage. The idealism of 
childhood is appealed to in many of the 
comics. This again seems to be a very 


legitimate motif, but this might be an 
indictment against us older folk who have 
not succeeded in lessening crime percep- 
tibly, or seeing that justice prevails, and 
if so, is the reaction indicative of dissatis- 
faction reaching a morbidly critical point. 
Such are the dominant motifs for reading 
comics as expressed by more than three 
hundred children in two cities. 


On the whole, the drawing power of 
the comics seems to be centered in the 
fact that normally the child and early 
adolescent love humor, excitement, and 
adventure; they are also hero wor- 
shippers. Each age has its special appeal. 
The child of today hears much about 
law breaking, about gangsters, and about 
the failure of the law to function speedi- 
ly, if at all. This leaves him in a state 
of bewilderment. Why do these things 
happen? He thrills with youth’s protect- 
ing, “If...” He can have the passing 
satisfaction of taking things into his own 
hands and realizing, by proxy at least, the 
glory of getting after the denizens of the 
underworld and helping to bring them 
speedily to justice. This justice is ef- 
fected, it is true, in what would often be 
to us a blood-curdling way. The innocu- 
ous Robinson Crusoe and Kidnapped and 
like stories of adventures of mid-Victor- 
ian time are brought down to date by the 
introduction of modern methods of con- 
quering space, modern chemicals, pseudo- 
chemicals, and modern inventions—and 
modern boys and girls of action. 


The fairy tale, which was so much a 
part of childhood in the past and still is 
read widely by children, is not always 
“fairy”, any more than “comics” are 
comic. In our beloved fairy tales there 
are many stories of cruelty and horror, 
or ogres, giants, and evil fairies. Many 
adults have memories of stories that 
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frightened them as children. Reread some 
of your childhood favorites; you wouldn’t 
want to read all of them to your children. 
The appeal of the comic to the child of 
today is the one the fairy tale had for us 
as children. Today the child deals with 
dangers which confront us all because of 
scientific inventions, mechanized force, 
and dictator organization. So he meets 
these perils with magic-ray guns, flames, 
transportation as rapid as thought, and 
other elaborations of pseudo-science. The 
fairy tale magic cap and cape is still use- 
ful to our heroes of today. The sweet 
feminine fairy has been replaced by the 
most virile type of masculinity possessed 
with superhuman strength or magic al- 
ways explained in some seemingly logical 
way. 


The average child is well able to judge 
the worth of his reading. One boy, when 
his mother spoke disapprovingly of cer- 
tain comics, held up a magazine issued 
by a national organization to combat the 
comics, saying, “Yes, but this one is dif- 
ferent; this is all right”. When observing 
children in a second-hand shop pawing 
over possible purchases, it was noticeable 
that the search was for the funny ones. 
One could sense that the Katzenjammer 
Kids are perennial favorites; Donald 
Duck is an old friend from the motion 
picture. 


The children, who a few years ago had 
extensive libraries of “Big Little Books” 
built up by purchase for ten cents and 
trade, have younger brothers and sisters 
who are now handling the comics in the 
same way. This collecting instinct plays 
a part in the popularity of the comics. 
Moreover, if the child doesn’t wish to 
keep the magazine, it has definite trade-in 
value at the second-hand book shop, and 
this means much to him. 
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But what sinister effects are alleged 
and with how much truth. Comics are 
printed for the most part on poor stock, 
the illustrations are attractive and telling 
but almost always overdone; colors are 
unpleasantly lurid. The type is poor, as 
a rule, but not always. If it is not poor, 
the paper stock is poor enough to make 
reading difficult. The grammar is fre- 
quently not universally acceptable. Crime 
and more crime spreads over the page 
with always a hero: Bat Man, Superman, 
Captain America, etc., intervening and 
saving the day by bringing crime-doers to 
justice. The small boy accompanying the 
hero is found in the very heart of the 
fray. By proxy the child-reader is wit- 
nessing the extravagantly sensational; he 
is participating in numberless killings and 
hangings stopping just a moment short of 
a lethal end. Bat Man and Superman 
are out to take the law into their own 
hands as they mete out justice. But do 
boys ever in real life participate in bring- 
ing such criminals to justice? Are par- 
ents willing that their boys should do so 
if opportunity were really given? 

There can be little doubt regarding the 
mass effect of the ten or twelve million 
copies of the comics sold monthly to a 
like number of boys and girls and passed 
on to many others. Most of these chil- 
dren, let us hope, have made normal 
emotional adjustments; others are mal- 
adjusted to some degree at least. Fears 
many times have been conditioned; trends 
toward undue dominance, perhaps on an 
hereditary basis; trends toward cruelty 
and negativism, etc., have been de- 
veloped. In children such as these comics 
can only intensify beginning abnormal 
tendencies. So it would seem good psy- 
chology to keep nervous, unstable chil- 
dren away from comics or keep comics 
away from them. 
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A number of boys and girls confess to 
being afraid to go to sleep lest Superman 
should fail to arrive on time to rescue 
them from the claws of Fang—others of 
the dominant kind mentally use Super- 
man methods in gaining mastery or in 
punishing a supposed opponent. Some 
even assume the role of a character in 
the comics. There is little doubt regard- 
ing the extent to which the comics have 
invaded the thought and the life of the 
persistent child reader. 


One of the major dangers in comic 
reading, especially for the nervous child 
is the almost inescapable “deep-thought” 
day-dreaming, wishful thinking that the 
comics condition—just a few years more 
and we may find either a withdrawal 
tendency with schizophrenic trends in the 
offing or the tendency toward suspicion, 
aggression, or even cruelty. 


The charge has been made that parents 
permit and perhaps encourage comic 
reading like the “soothing syrup”, lauda- 
num, used a half century ago to keep 
children quiet and give a mother or a 
nurse “some peace”. Stirling North says, 
“The pro-Fascist pattern supplied by the 
‘comics’ is replete with the violent fantasy 
and impossible hallucinations now en- 
dangering the civilized world. We must 
furnish antidotes to the ‘comic’ magazine 
poison. We have failed miserably if we 
fail to teach the coming generation to 
cherish the honest, the beautiful, and the 
legitimately imaginative in literature.” 


Of course, the comics may have a place 
in a well-balanced recreational program, 
but should they hold the high place they 
appear to hold today? Each month 
twelve to fifteen million copies are bought 


1. North, Stirling. “The Creative Way Our.”’ National 
Parent-Teacher, November, 1941. 


by children. With exchange systems of 
sharing in this reading, each book is used 
by many children. Consider the enor- 
mous expenditure of time the reading of 
sO many comic magazines consumes. 
Could not the time be spent in more 
healthful recreation? 


Dr. Robert Thorndike observes: “A 
comic magazine contains over ten thou- 
sand words of reading matter. If a child 
reads a copy of this or a comparable 
comic once a month, he would cover in a 
year a total of over 120,000 running 
words—roughly, twice the wordage of a 
fourth and fifth grade reader.” And we 
might add that he will have acquired in 
the reading much current “slang”; he 
will have lost his taste for Oxonian gram- 
mar; he will have formed a habit of slid- 
ing over words he doesn’t know; he will 
have lessened his sense of artistic values; 
he will have put himself over and over 
again in a state of hyper-excitement where 
nothing but the most thrilling can give 
him adequate satisfaction. Someone has 
remarked that we do not give highly 
spiced foods and drinks to our young boys 
and girls; why give them such an over- 
supply of highly spiced reading? A little 
dash of pepper we need not worry about. 
A diet, pepper-saturated, may burn so 
the tamer foods can no longer be enjoyed. 
For what type of reading in adolescence 
is the child being prepared? 


To our manner of thinking, one way 
to lessen the incidence of comic magazine 
reading and bring it to normal propor- 
tions is to have an abundance of excellent 
substitutes so that a boy would not have 
to say, “I read the comics for pastime”. 
Give the child a chance to own some 
good books. Be sure the vocabulary is 

(Concluded on page 286) 


News and Notes 


Tentative Program of the 
Milwaukee Conference 


Theme: 
Personal Morale and National Morale 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 

COMMITTEE: 

General Chairman: Miss Lilian Gaskell, 
Mount Mary College. General Busi- 
ness, Mr. Frank Bruce, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. Registration, Sister Celeste, 
President, Wisconsin Unit, St. Albertus 
College, Racine. Publicity, Mrs. George 
Gauerke, Publicity Director, Mount 
Mary College. Membership, Sister 
Anastasia, St. Mary’s Springs Acad- 
emy, Fond du Lac. Lodging and Hos- 
pitality, Sister Ildephonse, Messmer 
High School. Mass, Reverend Edmund 
J. Goebel, Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools. 


PONTIFICAL HIGH MASS 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference will 
open with a Solemn Pontifical Mass at 
the Gesu Church at 9:30 A. M., 
June 24. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

Note: All sessions will be held at the 
Knights of Columbus Clubhouse unless 
otherwise noted. 
Advisory Board, Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 
P. M. Directors’ Room. 
Chairman: Reverend Andrew L. Bou- 

whuis, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo. 


First General Session, Wednesday, June 

24, 2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Miss Lilian Gaskell. Sec- 
retary, Sister Mary Ruth, Mercy 
High School, Milwaukee. 

Address of Welcome. 

Christian Culture in a Crisis. Mr. 
Frank Bruce, Bruce Publishing Co. 

The National Catholic Community 
Service. Dr. Franklin Dunham, Di- 
rector, Washington, D. C. 

Luncheon, Thursday, June 25, 12:30. 

Hotel Pfister. 

Chairman: Reverend Andrew L. Bou- 
whuis, S.J. 

Guest Speaker, Miss Helen M. Clark, 
Assistant Librarian, Michigan State 
Library. 

Second General Session, Friday, June 26, 

2:00 P. M. 

Chairman: Reverend Thomas J. Shan- 
ahan. Secretary, Sister Mary Ruth, 
Mercy High School, Milwaukee. 
This is a business session at which 

administrative officers, committee 
and unit chairmen will deliver an- 
nual reports. 


ROUND TABLES 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
Thursday, June 25, 9:30 A. M. Mezza- 

nine. 

Chairman: Sister Mary Luella, O.P., 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Sec- 
retary: Sister M. Antonita, C.S.A., 
Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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News and Notes 


The Cataloger Looks at the New 
A.L.A. Code. Sister Margaret Rose, 
Department of Library Science, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Visual Aids in Teaching the Use of the 
Catalog. Sister Melania Grace, Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


A List of Catholic Subject Headings. 
Rev. Oliver Kapsner, O.S.B., St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 


CoLLece LiprarRIEs 


Thursday, June 25, 9:30 A. M. Ladies 

Parlor. 

Chairman: Miss Anne M. Cieri, De- 
partment of Library Science, Cath- 
olic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary: Mr. Lau- 
rence A. Leavey, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 

Theme: The Staff in the College Li- 
brary. 

Papers: (Limited to 15 minutes each.) 
The College Librarian and the Li- 

brary Applicant. Sister Marie Ce- 
cilia, Director, Library School, The 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


In-Service Training and Staff De- 
velopment. Stephen A. McCar- 
thy, Acting Director, University 
of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Rank and Tenure in Catholic Col- 
lege Libraries. Reverend Max Sa- 
tory, Librarian, St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minn. 

Discussion: (Limited to 30 minutes.) 

Report on the Catholic Supplement 
to the Shaw List of Books for Col- 
lege Libraries. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Friday, June 26, 9:30 A. M. Audi- 
torium. 

Chairman: Sister Mary Justinia, S.S. 
N.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A Library in Every School. Miss Irene 
Newman, State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Wisconsin. 

The Elementary School Library; the 
Practical Answer to Reading Prob- 
lems. Reverend Andrew L. Bou- 
whuis, S.J., Canisius College, Buf- 
falo. 

The Development of a Catholic Mind. 
Sister Bernice, F.S.P.A. 

Magic Keys to Books. Sister Mary 
Fides, S.S.N.D., Notre Dame Nor- 
mal School, Baltimore, Md. 


HicH ScHoot LIBRARIES 


Thursday, June 25, 2:30 P. M. Council 

Chamber. 

Chairman: Mr. Richard J. Hurley, De- 
partment of Library Science, Cath- 
olic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Theme: Periodicals Plus and Minus. 

What are Childrens’ Interests in Mag- 
azine Reading? Sister Mary Ger- 
trude, Librarian, Our Lady of Mercy 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

How Can We Personalize Our Maga- 
zines? Miss Laura K. Martin, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Dept. of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky. 

How Can We Exploit Magazines? Rev. 
Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A., Librar- 
ian, Augustinian Academy, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

What is the Evaluated List of Catholic 
Magazines? Richard James Hurley, 
Asst. Professor, Dept. of Library 
Science, Catholic University of 
America. 
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What Catholic Magazines Do We 
Have for Schools? Dr. William A. 
FitzGerald, Librarian, Brooklyn Pre- 
paratory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Are Comic Magazines Worthless? Sis- 
ter Katharine, College of St. Scho- 
lastica, Duluth, Minn. 

Science Magazines and Catholic 
Schools. Rev. John A. Krance, S.]J., 
Librarian, Creighton University 
High School, Omaha, Neb. 

Are Catholic Newspapers Read? 
Brother Paul Ambrose, F.M.S., St. 
Ann’s Academy, New York City. 

Report on the Catholic High School 
Catalog. 

Election of Officers. 


Hosprrat LIBRARIES 
Thursday, June 25, 2:30 P. M. Mezza- 
nine Room. 

Chairman: Miss Margaret M. De Lisle, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
The New Program in which the Cath- 
olic Hospital Library Actively Chris- 
tianizes Society. Miss Margaret M. 
de Lisle. To be followed by dis- 

cussion. 

Organizing the Resources of the Cath- 
olic Hospital for Effective Biblio- 
therapy. Reverend Charles F. Kru-- 
ger, S.J., Librarian, St. Louis Univer- 
sity. To be followed by discussion. 

Cultural Aspects of the Nursing 
School Library. Sister Miriam Pa- 
tricia, O.P., Siena Heights College, 
Adrian, Mich. 


Lrprary SERVICE TO CATHOLIC READERS 
Friday, June 26, 10:00 A. M. (Place of 
meeting undecided.) 
Chairman: Miss Lucy Murphy, Buffalo 
Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Parish Libraries. Miss Elizabeth H. 
Ewen, Holy Rosary Parish, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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SEMINARY LIBRARIES 
Thursday, June 25, 8:00 P. M. (Place 
undecided.) 

Chairman: Reverend Harry C. Koenig, 
Feehan Memorial Library, St. Mary 
of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill. Secretary: Reverend M. E. 
Roche, Feehan Memorial Library. 


Seminary Library Problems. Reverend 
Arthur J. Riley, St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass. 

Evaluation of Religious Articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Reverend 
Raymond A. Fetterer, St. Francis 
Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. 

Proper Care of Prohibited Books. Rev- 
erend Harry C. Koenig. 


Horet HEADQUARTERS 
Conference headquarters will be the 
Hotel Pfister. The President and Execu- 
tive Secretary will be available for con- 
ferences throughout the convention by 
appointment. 


The first twenty-five lay people to 
register for the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion Conference meetings will be given 
a complimentary box ticket to an open 
air concert to be held at Washington 
Park in the Emil Blatz Temple of Music, 
known in Milwaukee as “Music Under 
the Stars”. These tickets are being do- 
nated by the Bruce Publishing Company. 
Advance registrations may be sent with 
the seventy-five cents registration fee to: 
Sister Celeste, St. Albertus College, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 
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REVEREND Francis X. Downey, S.]., 
Pro Parvutis Book CLus Founper, Dies 
On Tuesday, April 14th, Father Fran- 
cis X. Downey, S.J., the founder and di- 
rector of Pro Parvulis Book Club, died 
after a brief illness at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, in Boston. Always 
interested in books for youth, Father 
Downey had pursued a special desire to 
do something positive in the field of 
books for Catholic young people through 
the years when he filled successively the 
posts in education of teacher of classics 
at Loyola School on Park Avenue, New 
York; then Headmaster of Regis High 
School, New York; then Dean of Studies 
at Holy Cross College where he built the 
beautiful and famous Dinand Library, 
considered a model college library. Father 
Downey’s name has appeared as book 
reviewer, drama critic and a feature ar- 
ticle writer in many national Catholic 
magazines. He was a founder of the 
Spiritual Book Associates, and at the 
time of his death, editor-in-chief of the 
Jesuit Seminary News. His introduction 
of a fine signed book-review page in this 
periodical was proving itself extremely 
popular. He founded the Talbot Club, 
a senior high school age group within 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club. He was the 
author of a Greek textbook used in col- 
leges and vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Classical Association. He was a 
member of the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors at Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, a member of the American Library 
Association and the Catholic Library As- 
sociation. On his sojourn of a year 
among the bush missions in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, in 1936, he wrote a 
child’s book, Taking down the crib— 
a Jamaican fantasy which has sold five 
printings to date and is still in active de- 
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mand. He staged Euripedes’ “Hecuba” 
in Greek at the Philadelphia Sesquicen- 
tennial in 1926. And he organized and 
ran. The Junior Book Fair—a three day 
Fair solely for books for the young, at 
the Hotel Bradford in Boston in Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

Father Downey founded Pro Parvulis 
Book Club as a national book club for 
Catholic youngsters in 1935. He had di- 
rected it ever since, been its guiding spirit, 
and its motivating inspiration. He chose 
a children’s librarian from Providence, 
Rhode Island, Miss Mary Kiely, to be the 
editorial secretary of Pro Parvulis, and in 
1938 he wrote the Foreword to the book- 
compilation New worlds to live, a cata- 
log designed to further and help cooper- 
ation in book selection between public 
libraries and the parochial schools. 

Miss Blanche Jennings Thompson 
wrote, “This is a grievous loss to Pro 
Parvulis Book Club.” And Mr. William 
Heyliger wrote, “We are all going to miss 
his enthusiasm, his contagious faith, and 
the great power of his dreams for youth.” 
Since he organized Pro Parvulis it has 
distributed through its book-of-the-month 
selections to Catholic elementary schools 
throughout the nation upwards of 50,000 
books, ninety per cent of which have 
been on the A.L.A. Booklist. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS TO LATIN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


A recent Executive Council decision 
authorized a special reduced rate on The 
Catholic Library World for gift subscrip- 
tions to be sent to South and Central 
American libraries. The number of these 
subscriptions is limited to twenty-five. Two 
donations of $5.00 each have been re 
ceived from Rev. Thomas J. Shanahan, St. 
Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and from 
Mr. Paul R. 
Dame, Ind. 


Byrne, University of Notre 
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INITIAL MICHIGAN MEETING 

At a meeting held in the auditorium 
of Marygrove College, Detroit, Sunday, 
March 29, a Michigan Unit was organ- 
ized. The meeting was called in re- 
sponse to a letter from Reverend Andrew 
L. Bouwhuis, S. J., vice-president of the 
Catholic Library Association, requesting 
that a regional unit of the C.L.A. be 
formed in the Detroit Metropolitan area. 


That there is a strong desire for such 
an organization in this area is evidenced 
by the large number who attended this 
initial meeting. Present were represen- 
tatives from the University of Detroit, 
Marygrove College, Duns Scotus College, 
Mercy College, all of Detroit; also, Pres- 
entation Junior College, Plymouth, Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, and Aquinas 
College, Grand Rapids. Forty-three high 
schools of the Archdiocese also sent rep- 
resentatives. Among the guests attend- 
ing the lecture were approximately twen- 
ty-five members of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary Staff, Mr. George A. Gilfillan, 
president of the Michigan Chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association, Miss 
Ruth Gerbig, president of the Van Ant- 
werp Library, and many others, making 
a total attendance of about 400 in all. 

After the first hour of the program had 
been opened with prayer by the Very 
Reverend Edward J. Hickey, chancellor 
of the Archdiocese, the reasons for the 
establishment of this new C.L.A. unit 
and the general objectives of similar 
chapters were set forth briefly by the act- 
ing chairman, Sister Marie Virginia, li- 
brarian of Marygrove College. 

After preliminary remarks of the chair- 
man outlining objectives of the unit, the 
Reverend John F. Finnegan, chaplain of 
the Newman School, Lakewood, N. J., 
delivered a scholarly address entitled 
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“Libraries as Cultural Centers” in which 
he stressed the fact that during the last 
four or five decades, libraries have failed 
to serve as cultural centers because of 
the materialism pervading the literature 
that has found place on their shelves. 
Books on biology and evolution, with 
their unproved biological data and their 
false, sociological implications, on ethics 
divorced from religious conviction, and 
on pragmatism that admits no absolute 
truth, have eliminated everything spirit- 
ual and destroyed noble concepts of 
living. 

Since a cultured nation, Doctor Fin- 
negan explained, is one in which its fam- 
ily life is distinguished by purity of 
morals, its business life by honor and in- 
tegrity, and its political life by service 
to the community, this materialistic and 
atheistic literature which has kept whit- 
tling down the idea that man has a spir- 
itual soul has not helped us to establish 
convictions about democracy, ie., de- 
mocracy, viewed from a_ philosophical 
as well as a political standpoint. Philo- 
sophical democracy entered this world 
with Christ and, regardless of the form 
of government, demands for every hu- 
man being, irrespective of race or color, 
certain inalienable rights which the par- 
ticular form of government must rec- 
ognize, since no government has the right 
to interfere with the individual’s right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Political democracy, the less im- 
portant of the two, he pointed out, ex- 
isted before Christ, as is evidenced in the 
case of Athens, which had democracy 
for its 50,000 citizens, but none for its 
450,000 slaves. 

After paying a sincere tribute to the 
service rendered by the many librarians 
with whom he has come in contact, to 
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their wide knowledge, and almost limit- 
less patience, too often unappreciated, 
Doctor Finnegan, in closing his remarks, 
expressed the hope that the literature of 
the future would restore faith in de- 
mocracy. 

Following this address of the guest 
speaker, Msgr. Hickey, in a few words, 
paid a glowing tribute to the Catholic 
library progress made in Detroit during 
the last decade, as evidenced, he pointed 
out, by the grant bestowed on Marygrove 
College Library by the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation, by the Guide to the encyclicals of 
the Roman pontiffs written by Sister M. 
Claudia, I.H.M.., assistant librarian, Mary- 
grove College, by Walter Romig’s splen- 
did Guide to Catholic literature, and by 
the Van Antwerp Circulating Library 
under the direction of Miss Ruth Gerbig 
and Miss Mary Schutz. 

After a ten minute intermission, the 
business meeting was resumed and a res- 
olution passed that the new chapter 
should include all of Michigan rather 
than just the Detroit metropolitan area. 
The meeting then closed with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Sister Marie 
Virginia, I.H.M., Librarian of Marygrove 
College, Chairman; Reverend Marshall 
L. Lochbiler, S.J., Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Vice-chairman; Miss 
Ruth Gerbig, President of the Van Ant- 
werp Library, Secretary-Treasurer. 

A tour of the buildings and tea served 
in Madame Cadillac Hall completed the 
afternoon’s program. 

Plans are being made to call the next 
meeting at Immaculata High School 
sometime in September, and in the mean- 
time suggestions regarding points to be 
covered in the next or in following pro- 
grams will be welcomed by the chairman. 
If possible, a tentative draft of the con- 
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stitution to be proposed for considera- 
tion and to be voted on at the next meet- 
ing will be sent to all members of the 
C.L.A. living in Michigan and to all who 
signify a desire to become members. 
Communications to the chairman of the 
Michigan chapter should be addressed 
to her at Marygrove College Library, 
Detroit. 


PITTSBURGH UNIT 

The fourth semi-annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Unit was held on April 25 at 
Central Catholic High School in connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Catholic Edu- 
cational Association whose annual con- 
ference opened on April 23. Rev. Am- 
brose Burke, T.O.R., Librarian, St. Fran- 
cis College, Loretto, presided. Minutes 
were prepared by Sister Gertrude, Mt. 
Mercy College. 

For this joint meeting the Pittsburgh 
Unit adopted the theme of the Pennsyl- 
vania Catholic Educational Association: 
The obligation of the school to pupil and 
nation in the development of social, civic, 
and economic efficiency. Rev. Francis 
A. Mullin, Ph.D., Director of Mullen Li- 
brary, Catholic University of America, 
delivered an address on “Catholic Li- 
braries in the Present Crisis”. Father 
Mullin emphasized the necessity of the 
librarian’s awareness of Christian philos- 
ophy in the work of rehabilitating our 
chaotic world. Since this philosophy 
must be read and its spirit transmitted, 
the chief duty of the Catholic librarian 
is to provide books demonstrating the 
Catholic way of life. 

At the business meeting Rev. Fintan 
R. Shoniker, O.S.B., St. Vincent College, 
reported on the progress the College and 
University Committee is making on a 
bibliography of Catholic works on Latin 

(Concluded on page 290) 
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PARISH LIBRARIES 

(Concluded from page 274) 

In Los Angeles, two sisters, Sarah and 
Julia Metcalf, opened a library in a re- 
modeled room of their home in March, 
1931. They formally opened this library 
in the name of the newly canonized saint 
and scholar, Thomas More. It contains 
more than fourteen thousand volumes, 
classified according to the Dewey Classi- 
fication and, aside from being a library 
proper, is the centre for groups interested 
in the study of liturgical apostolate and 
scholastic philosophy. Lectures, forums 
and classes have been given and organ- 
ized and the people have found the place 
a real inspiration. Perhaps this library 
gains higher distinction in its community 
because of the message conveyed to all 
the world. The glowing lamp which hos- 
pitably stands in the window, inviting 
passers by to enter the door, is the beacon 
light of Catholic culture ably sustained 
by intelligent, competent, explicit service. 


E Prurisus Unum 

These are but a few of the 990 parish 
libraries scattered among twenty-two mil- 
lion Catholics living in seventeen arch- 
dioceses and ninety-six dioceses of the 
United States. These libraries vary in 
size from a few books on a shelf to a 
diverse and classified collection of 15,000 
volumes. The notable success of well 
conducted parish libraries proves the in- 
calculable benefit these may offer. Faith 
and devotion should combine and place 
them everywhere. 

We members of the Church Militant, 
seem content to remain apathetic in this 
work. The Church needs parish libraries 
everywhere, more now than ever. There 
is need for the Bread of Life which is the 
Wor dof God. Catholic literature proves 
and reiterates what the late Pope Pius XI 
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said about Catholic Action. “You—all 
of you are fishers of men—let your bait 
be a Catholic book.” 

Parish libraries should flourish and 
should not be influenced or choked by 
the weeds of indifference and neglect, but 
instead, let us turn to our God for in- 
spiration which recalls the lines of the 
poet: 

The love of the faithful heart never 

forgets 

But more truly lives on to life’s close 

As the sunflower turns to her God 

when He sets 

The same face that she turned when 

He rose. 


COMIC MAGAZINES 

(Concluded from page 279) 
not too difficult. There are plenty of 
well-written, beautifully illustrated books 
for the child of any age. 

Balance is needed. If the child is in- 
terested moderately in comics, it is noth- 
ing to worry greatly about. If he is inter- 
ested in comics to the exclusion of other 
types of reading and other forms of rec- 
reation, abnormal personality trends are 
evident, and the habit of worthwhile 
reading is not being developed. The par- 
ent or teacher should recognize these dan- 
gers and use his influence to effect a 
change. This change should proceed 
gradually and with full recognition of 
what the comics may mean to the child. 
We again quote Stirling North: “It is 
perhaps necessary to lead the child into 
better reading habits through an oblique 
and interesting approach. Forcing the 
child is seldom successful. He must be 
lured and intrigued into new and exciting 
territory through the superior intelligence 
of the adult.’ 


2. Ibid. 
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Compton's pictured encyclopedia and fact- 
index. Chicago, F. E. Compton Co., 1942. 15v. 

Almost three years have passed since the be- 
ginning of the Second World War, three years 
in which we have become more news-conscious 
than ever before, three years during which we, 
and the persons whom librarians assist, have 
made more demands upon our encyclopedias for 
historical, geographic, economic and _ scientific 
information than ever before. Students have 
asked for maps, for data on cities, for the pro- 
nunciation of foreign names, for pictures of air- 
craft and naval units, for biographies of generals 
and statesmen. It is staggering to consider the 
revisions made necessary by current events, not 
only in the political but also in the educational 
field. That Compton’s pictured encyclopedia 
has faced this problem of constant revision and 
conquered it as completely as it can be con- 
quered will be evident to those who examine it 
carefully. Since 1937 over 400 articles have been 
added or thoroughly revised. In the 1942 edi- 
tion we have noted major revisions in the articles 
on Airplanes, Alphabet, Army, Atoms, Bread and 
Baking, Chemistry, Science Charts, History Out- 
line, Libraries, National Parks, Navy, Nervous 
System, U. S. History and World War Second. 
Minor revisions occur in innumerable places, 
such as in articles on major American cities 
where the 1940 census figures have been given, 
and in articles on almost every country in the 
world which the War has affected. Incidentally, 
a reprint of the splendid article on “Libraries 
from Ancient to Modern Times” is available to 
librarians on request from the Library Service 
Division of Compton’s. 

For three years this reviewer has used Comp- 
ton’s and has not found it wanting except in 
one aspect, that is, a failure to present dogmatic 
definitions such as God, Holy Spirit, sin, etc., 
either in the Fact-Index or to combine in one 


article in the body of the encyclopedia a com- 
plete outline of the great tenets of Catholicism. 
However, we can see the difficulties connected 
with discussion of particular dogmas in an un- 
denominational reference work, particularly where 
space is limited. Probably compromise defini- 
tions would not be as satisfactory as complete 
omission which forces the use of some other 
reference tool as The Catholic encyclopedia or 
The new Catholic dictionary. 

The expansion of the Fact-Index in the 1941 
edition by 153 pages and the revision of so many 
articles on countries and cities since 1939 neces- 
sitate the purchase of a recent edition. We rec- 
ommend Compton’s for use in secondary schools, 
colleges and the home. 


A basic book collection for high schools. Com- 
piled by a Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education Associa- 
tion, National Council of Teachers of English; 
Jessie Boyd, Chairman. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1942. Pp. 193. $2.00. 42-36155 

School librarians who have used the two previ- 
ous bibliographies of this Joint Committee—500 
books for a senior high school library (1930) and 
1000 books for a senior high school library (1935) 
—will find this a worthy successor. It is a new 
compilation and not a revision due to the shifting 
emphasis on vocational training, consumer edu- 
cation, agriculture and national defense. An 
effort has also been made to aid young people to 
understand and meet the problems of our times. 
Teachers, public and school librarians have 
broadened the base of selection while the Chair- 
man is herself the active librarian of the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland, California. 

The list consists of 1500 titles, 34 bibliographies 
and approximately a hundred pamphlets. “Wing 
Room” which we interpret as inspirational books 
in fiction, biography and poetry are included. 
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The result is a section of 300 books of fiction, 
150 biographies and slightly over 100 books of 
travel. When this proportion of 20, 10 and 7% 
is compared to the corresponding 12.2, 6.8 and 
7.1% of the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, 3rd edition, we realize that a distinctly 
different philosophy of selection has been used. 
Curricular needs have not dominated individual 
reading interests in this compilation. 

The books are arranged according to the Dewey 
Decimal Classification both to provide for later 
use of the Standard catalog for high school li- 
braries and to allow articulation with the public 
library. A list of sources of free and inexpensive 
material, a directory of publishers and an author, 
title and subject index round out a well-done job. 

Entries include author, title, publisher, date 
and price. Collation is not given but informa- 
tion on format is presented for many titles in 
science and the fine arts. Subject headings are 
indicated, the call number, the number of the 
Library of Congress card and the availability of 
Wilson cards. Contents for collections of essays 
and plays and partial contents of short story 
collections are given. Textbooks are for the 
most part eliminated and all titles are in print. 
The best and most attractive editions are listed, 
especially for fiction. From the nature of the 
selection it is assumed that the list will be used 
for purchasing and not for checking or stand- 
ardizing book stock. 

A refreshing element is the use of many origi- 
nal and critical annotations plus the usual extracts 
from book reviewing media. The annotations 
reveal the comparative qualities and possibilities 
for use as well as contents. The notes intro- 
ducing many sections will be invaluable for li- 
brarians as they contain many helpful sugges- 
tions. Under biography we find recommendations 
for classification, under poetry and essays are 
references to other types and a number of series 
are mentioned for travel. Personal enthusiasms 
are also evident. 

Catholic librarians will find it advisable to use 
the separate paper-bound edition of the Catholic 
high school catalog to be issued this summer 
along with the booklist. The list per se is highly 
recommended. 


Current biography; Who’s news and why, 1941. 
Editor, Maxine Block. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1942. Pp. 976. Service basis; price 
on application. (40-27432) 
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This second volume of Current biography 
cumulates the material published in the twelve 
monthly numbers for 1941. The form follows 
that of the 1940 volume, including under each 
of the 991 entries, pronunciation of name; birth 
and death dates when available; occupational 
classification; business and home addresses; the 
biographical sketch, which is lengthy and ac- 
companied by a photograph for living persons, 
and confined to brief obituary notice for the 
dead; limited bibliographical references to bio- 
graphical and autobiographical books, and to 
periodical articles supplementary to the sketch. 

Sketches of persons prominently grouped in 
pairs, e.g., Abbott and Costello, are found to- 
gether under the name of the first with a direct- 
ing cross reference under the name of the 


second. Cross references are used wherever 
needed. 
The detailed indexes make the book more 


usable for reference: The necrology for 1941 is 
given; a classified index according to profession 
for 1941 entries, and a cumulation of all the 
names which have appeared for 1940 and 1941 
are provided. The helpful keys to pronunciation 
and abbreviations are also in place. 

As far as numbers are concerned, there is a 
fair representation under each profession, but 
it is difficult to determine the basis of selection 
as there are notable omissions in many fields. 
A number of Cathclics have been included; the 
lengthiest sketch in the collection is devoted to 
Pope Pius XII. However, only a few outstanding 
Catholics are entered; such men as Maritain, 
Belloc, Father Hubbard, etc., are not found in 
the cumulated index. Monsignor Sheen and 
Monsignor Flanagan of Boys Town have been 
given place. 

This growing cumulation of biographical data 
for living persons and persons recently deceased, 
will be used appreciatively by librarians who 
have been faced with the need of supplying such 
material when it was not readily available. 


Fortress of freedom; the story of the Library of 
Congress. By Lucy Salamanca. With a foreword 
by Archibald MacLeish. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1942. Pp. 445. $4.00. 42-10055 

On August 28, 1890, at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, the cornerstone of the Library of Congress 
was laid before a few overalled workmen and 
“entirely without ceremony”. This largest, most 
stupendous “treasury of knowledge” was the re- 
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sult of years of accumulating in printed material 
acquired primarily for purposes of Congress and 
the President. Its development as a national li- 
brary for the people as well is the basis for Miss 
Salamanca’s historical record of a household of 
manuscripts, books, maps, bibliographic sources, 
prints, union catalogs, music and every phase of 
scholarly research. The very fact that the writer 
is a member of the Library staff gives the book a 
personal spirit, her use of documentary sources 
gives it authenticity and the anecdotal references 
add vitality. 

The problems of cataloguing, classifying, ac- 
quisition, and storage are mere examples of the 
struggles of each of the nine men who have acted 
so ably in the capacity of Librarian. Four names 
are especially safeguarded in the history of this 
national institution — Watterston, responsible for 
the establishment of the American copyright sys- 
tem; Spofford, most influential in development 
of the Library; Putnam, great organizer; and Mac- 
Leish, poet, idealist, librarian, whose greatest task 
is to protect order in a most disorderly time. 

The Fortress of freedom has few illustrations, 
but then the story is sufficiently descriptive to 
provide interesting and necessary information to 
librarian, scholar and individual who love to 
read the worthwhile. 

JOSEPHINE SAVARO, 
Marywood College. 


Britannica junior. An encyclopaedia for boys 
and girls, prepared under the supervision of the 
editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Chi- 
cago, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1941. 12v. 
41-17180. 

Designed primarily for children in the ele 
mentary schools the 1934 edition of this work 
was based directly on the old Weedon’s Modern 
encyclopaedia and reprinted with some revisions 
in 1937 and 1938. Like the older work this 1941 
revision retains many of the characteristics of the 
Weedon encyclopaedia such as Ready Reference 
Vol. 1, which is an index and epitome volume 
to the set and Vol. 12, the Study Guide. Articles 
vary in length from fifteen or twenty lines to 
several pages. To illustrate more fully certain 
topics there are included many stories for younger 
children. One questions the value of stories in 
any encyclopaedia, the use of which is intended 
for definite fact finding. On the other hand 
teachers will find the Study giude and the objec- 
tive tests on various topics of immediate and 
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practical help, as also the units of study which 
are quite carefully worked out. 

Worthy of note is the fact that Catholic topics 
are given proper attention. Here one finds ade- 
quate treatment of Pope Pius XI, Vatican City, 
etc. 


This set is copiously, and on the whole, well 
illustrated, though it could be improved. It still 
retains general weaknesses and defects. The 
style is uneven and too often discursive. It 
seems on the whole to lack a carefully worked 
out plan for collective and organized material. 
Leaving defects out of the question, it is only 
fair to say that Britannica junior contains much 
interesting, useful and beautiful material that any 
teacher should welcome as useful in working 
with grade school children. 


Libraries and literature from a Catholic stand- 
point. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Dublin, 
Browne and Nolan, 1937. Pp. 323. $1.00 (re- 
duced price) 


Often we have thought that librarians are 
overly concerned with the techniques of catalog- 
ing, classification and bibliography rather than 
with the ideal of librarianship as an apostolate 
in disseminating good books as a means to a 
better life. This collection of essays and ad- 
dresses by the well-known Irish librarian and 
author has a dual purpose. In the first place 
it is a descriptive survey of Catholic literature, 
bibliography and the library movement. Here 
we acquire the facts about our European con- 
freres; we are astounded at the extent of the 
library apostolate in Germany operated by the 
Borromausverein and in France where the li- 
braries under Catholic auspices are almost as 
well developed although less centralized and co- 
ordinated. We are led through the fields of 
Catholic fiction, poetry and literature in general. 
Work with children, with the sick, in prisons are 
given their place. The influence of good books 
can reach everywhere provided that there are 
librarians to see and seize their opportunities. 


The second point of value in Father Brown’s 
work is that it enkindles enthusiasm, it revives 
our too often flagging spirits. “If they can do 
these things abroad, we can do them here,” will 
be our thought. Another and nobler one will 
be that each of us should do our part in teach- 
ing and spreading the knowledge of Christ and 
His Church. This moral aspect is predominant 
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and is well expressed in the concluding para- 
graph of the first chapter 


But if the library is the people’s university, 
if the book is the universal purveyor of in- 
tellectual enrichment or impoverishment, of 
moral uplifting or of moral disease and de- 
generation, of culture or of decadence, then 
we must reckon the library and the book 
among the influences which make for the 
triumph or the defeat of Christian principles, 
Christian morals, and Christian ideals 
throughout the world. 

The same note prevails throughout the last 
chapter where his printed words have an acid 
smell, as when he says, “Your seller of indecent 
post-cards gets six months and your immoral 
novelist gets the Prix Goncourt or something of 
the kind—in the sacred name of literature.” All 
in all, this volume is a fine contribution to our 
professional literature, one that will supply knowl- 
edge and a vitalizing force for many a year. 

(Additional Book Reviews on page 294) 


PITTSBURGH UNIT 
(Concluded from page 285) 

America published in this country, to- 
gether with works by Catholic authors 
of Latin America. Sister M. Gertrude, 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, reported 
the near completion of the Catholic sup- 
plement to the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries. Miss Dorothy 
Hopkins, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
showed samples of the completed sup- 
plementary reading lists for the elemen- 
tary schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 
These printed booklets were compiled by 
a committee of the Pittsburgh Unit con- 
sisting of representatives from the public 
library and the Catholic schools. The 
complete list is available in three parts, 
Grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-8 and may be obtained 
at the Office of the Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, 5323 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh. 


A committee on National Catholic 
Book Week was formed under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Ambrose Burke, St. 
Francis College. This committee will 
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formulate the activities of the Pittsburgh 
Unit for the observance of Catholic Book 
Week and will present their plan at the 
fall meeting in October. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS MEET 

The third meeting of the Metropolitan 
Catholic College Librarians, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, was held at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, at Convent Station, N. J., on Satur- 
day, April 18. Twenty-eight representa- 
tives of twelve colleges in the metropoli- 
tan area were present. 


The formal meeting, presided over by 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C., of Manhattan 
College, opened with a short prayer by 
Rev. Francis Fanning, O.P., of Providence 
College. Doctor William A. FitzGerald 
of Brooklyn Preparatory School, former 
President of the Association, delivered an 
informing and interesting talk on “Teach- 
ing the Use of Books and the Library in 
the College”. Discussion was led by Mr. 
William Roehrenbeck, of Fordham Uni- 
versity, Mr. William Gillard, of St. John’s 
University, and Miss Johanna Fritsche, 
of Notre Dame College, Staten Island. 


The possession of a government de- 
pository at St. Elizabeth’s was the point 
of departure for an interesting talk by 
Mr. William Gillard, who in a pithy and 
fact-filled discussion, summed up the 
high spots of government printing and 
publications. The genuine and real need 
we have for many of them to solve the 
problems presented in economic, social 
and labor problems today, was offered as 
a justification for the time and trouble 
involved in keeping abreast of the gov- 
ernment output. 

With a spirited and inspiring talk on 
a few worthwhile titles in biography, fic- 
tion and economics, Mr. Laurence A. 
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News and Notes 


_Leavey, of the Catholic University, Edi- 
tor of The Catholic Periodical Index, 
finished the papers of the day. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
(Concluded from page 266) 

Bruno de Jésus-Marie, Fr., Saint Jean de la Croix. 
Paris, Plon, 1929. (Preface by M.) 
Translation: Bruno, de Jésus-Marie, O.C.D. 

St. John of the Cross. London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1932. 

Le docteur angélique. Paris, Desclée, 1930. 

Translation: 1. Angelic doctor: the life and 
thought of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Tr. by 
ay Scanlan. London, Sheed and Ward, 

2. St. Thomas Aquinas, angel of the schools. 
Tr. by J. F. Scanlan. London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1931. 


Religion et culture. Paris, Desclée, 1930. 

Translation: Religion and culture. Tr. by J. F. 
Scanlan, with an introduction to Essays in 
order by Christopher Dawson. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1931. 

Descartes, le procés du Cartésianisme. Paris, 
Desclée, 1931. (With Boris Vycheslavzeff.) 
Le songe de Descartes, suivi de quelques essais. 

Paris, Corréa, 1932. 

Dandoy, G. L’ontologie du Vedanta. Commen- 
taries. Paris, Desclée, 1932. (With Oliver La- 
combe.) 

Distinguer pour unir: ou, Les degrés du savoir. 
Paris, Desclée, 1932. 

Translation: The degrees of knowledge. Tr. 
by Bernard Wall and Margot Adamson. 
London, Bles, 1937. 

“Les Iles”’—Essais et poémes. Paris, Desclée, 
1933. (With Jules Supervielle and others.) 
Une philosophie de la liberté. (Extrait de “Nova 

et Vetera.) Fribourg, Fragniére, 1933. 

Du régime temporel et de la liberté. Paris, Des- 
clée, 1933. 
Translation: Freedom in the modern world. 

Tr. by Richard O’Sullivan, K.C. New York, 
Scribners, 1936. 

philosophie chrétienne. Paris, Desclée, 

Some reflections on culture and liberty. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1933. 

Catholic layman: on teaching. (Pamphlet No. 1.) 

Culture and religion. (Pamphlet No. 2.) Toron- 
to, St. Michael’s College, 1933. 

Sept legon sur l’étre et les premiers principes de 

raison spéculative. Paris, Téqui, 1934. 

Translation: A preface to metaphysics: seven 
lectures on being. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1939. 

Essais sur Kierkegaard—Pétrarque—Goethe, etc. 
Paris, Desclée, 1934. (With T. Haecker and 
others.) 

Clerissac, O.P., Humbert. Le mystére de l’Eglise. 
Juivsy, Editions du Cerf, 1934. (Preface by M.) 

Cayré, F., Les sources de l'amour divin. Paris, 


Desclée, 1934. (Preface by M.) 
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Peterson, Erik. Le mystére des juifs et des Gentils 

lV'Eglise. Paris, Desclée, 1935. (Preface 
M.) 

Gardeil, Amboise, O.P. La vraie vie chrétienne. 
Paris, Desclée, 1935. (Preface by M.) 

Gracinin, Abbé G. La personalité morale d’aprés 
Kant. Son exposé, sa critique 4 la lumiére du 
thomisme. Paris, Mignard, 1935. (Preface by 
M.) 

Lettre sur l’indépendence. Paris, Desclée, 1935. 

Frontiéres de la poésie et autres essais. Paris, 
Rouart, 1935. 

Translation: See Art and scholasticism. 
Science et sagesse, suivi d’éclaircissements sur la 
= morale. Paris, Labergerie, 1935. 

ranslation: Science and wisdom. Tr. by Ber- 
nard Wall. New York, Scribners, 1940. 
La philosophie de la nature: essai critique sur ses 
frontiéres et son objet. 
Humanisme intégral: problémes 
spirituels d'une nouvelle chrétiénte. 
Aubier, 1936. 

Translation: True humanism. Tr. by Margot 
Adamson. New York, Scribners, 1938. 
Briefs, G. Le proletariat industriel. Tr. by Yves 
Simon. Paris, Desclée, 1936. (Preface by M.) 
Siwek, P. Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux. 

Paris, Desclée, 1937. (Preface by M.) 
Thompson, W. R. Science and common sense. 
New York, Longmans, 1937. (Preface by M.) 
Questions de conscience: essais et allocutions. 
Paris, Desclée, 1938. 
Situation de la poésie. 1938. 
(With Raissa Maritain.) 
L’esprit: quatre essais sur l’esprit dans sa con- 
dition charnelle. Paris, Desclée, 1939. 
Les juifs parmi les nations: conférence faite... 


temporels et 
Paris, 


Paris, Desclée, 


ss les auspices des Groupes Chrétienté. Paris, 
Editions du Cerf, 1938. 
A Christian looks at the Jewish question. New 


York, Longmans, 1939. Also published under 
the title— 
Anti-Semitism. London, Bles, 1939. 

Le crépuscule de la civilisation. Paris, Nouvelles 


lettres, 1939. 

De la justice politique. Paris, Plon, 1940. 
Scholasticism and politics. Translation edited by 

Mortimer J. Adler. New York, Macmillan, 

1940. 

A travers le désastre. New York, Maison Fran- 

aise, 1941. 
ranslation: France, my country: Through the 
disaster. New York, Longmans, 1941. 

La pensée de St. Paul. New York, French and 

European Publications, 1941. 

Translation: The living thoughts of St. Paul. 
Tr. by Harry Lorin Binsse. New York, 
Longmans, 1941. 

Confession de foi. New York, Maison Francaise, 

1941. 


Ransoming the time. Tr. by Harry Lorin Binsse. 
New York, Scribners, 1941. 

St. Thomas and the problem of evil. Milwaukee, 
Marquette University, 1942. 


(THE BALANCE OF THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY, ABOUT FOUR 
PAGES, WILL APPEAR IN THE REPRINT ONLY.) 


New Books 


Note: With this issue we will begin to 
add L.C. card numbers after the price of 
each book. 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—April 


Bonn, JoHN Louts, S.J. And down the 
days. Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 306. $2.50. 
42-10296 


From the slums to great wealth, from the 
position of Maria Monk’s daughter to that of 
a fervent convert, was the path trod by Elsa 
(“Lizzie”) St. John Eckel. Father Bonn has 
a great gift of dramatizing his scenes, of cut- 
ting out minor details and highlighting the 
major ones. A superb novelized biography 
that also pictures vividly the era of “the 
Protestant Crusade” in our history. 


Catholic Book Club—May 
MAurREEN. Seventeenth summer. 


Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 255. $2.50. 

A first novel by a senior of Rosary College 
and the winner of the Dodd, Mead Intercol- 
legiate Literary Fellowship in fiction. Sensi- 
tive, intuitive Angie Morrow “grows up” dur- 
ing her seventeenth summer, a delicious inter- 
lude between graduation from high school 
and entrance to college. Young Jack Duluth 
completes her romance in the harmless but 
“cheap” social environment all too prevalent 
among adolescents. Catholicity is indicated 
but once. In spite of promise of better novels 
to come, this belongs to the “jello” type of 
fiction. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—May-June 


Younger Children. 
Harper, WILHELMINA. 
Dutton, 1942. $2.00. 
A collection of tender stories and poems 
gathered out of the old and new folk sources 
of the Christian world. 
Group Two: Boys in Advanced Grades 
through Early High School. 
Downey, Fairrax. War horse. Dodd, 
Mead, 1942. $2.00. 
A stirring horse story that is also a war saga 
and an American artillery adventure. 


Easter chimes. 


Group Three: Girls in Advanced Grades 
through Early High School. 

BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Hope Hacienda. 
Crowell, 1942. $2.00. 


A gay, attractive, warmly understanding story 
of our South American neighbor. 


Talbot Club—May-June 
WenrFEL, Franz. The song of Bernadette. 
Viking, 1942. $3.00. 


The human story of the mystical experiences 
of Bernadette, with a very subtle examination 
of the motives of those who passed human 
judgment on the nature of the phenomena 
at Lourdes. 


Biography 
Carey, MaTHEw. Autobiography. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Eugene L. Schwaab, 1942. 
Pp. ix, 134. $3.50. 


The multi-faceted interests and unique per- 
sonality of Mathew Carey, penniless Irish 
immigrant, famed pioneer American publisher, 
sincere Catholic humanitarian, are best de- 
picted in his own inimitable rambling, diffuse 
memoirs, that appeared originally as a series 
of letters in the New-England Magazine, 
1833-34. Political differences with the editor 
forced discontinuance of the series. Carey 
reprinted the letters in a small volume in 
1835. Poe’s enthusiastic review of the volume 
encouraged Carey to add three additional let- 
ters, and reissue the volume in 1837. Mr. 
Schwaab has conferred a favor on research 
workers by lithographing the volume, acces- 
sible till now in only a few libraries. 


The saints of Ire- 


De BracaM, Hucu. 
Pp. 215. $2.50. 


land. Bruce, 1942. 
42-36204 


This book, a sequel to St. Patrick: apostle of 
Ireland, is a study of the lives of St. Brigid 
and St. Columcille, inseparable from the his- 
tory of fifth century Ireland, and with St. 
Patrick foremost in the memory and esteem 
of the Irish everywhere. Again the author 
seeks not so much to recount the deeds of 
the Saints as to reveal the personality under- 
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lying their sanctity. Facts, historically correct, 
and the stories, so vital a part of Irish his- 
tory, are interwoven to portray the Saints as 
they lived in their own surroundings. 


IswotsKY, Heren. Light before dusk. 
Longmans, 1942. Pp. 252. $2.50. 42- 
36202 


The author, a Russian convert, learned the 
foundations of Christian sociology from no 
less authoritative teachers than Maritain and 
Berdiaeff. Her recollections, vibrant with the 
spirit of the French social Catholic revival 
in which she actively participated, are a testi- 
mony to the work of Catholic Activists in 
France in their counter-offensive against the 
forces of disintegration; vibrant, too, with 
loyalty to the cause of her own people, whom 
she disengages from the errors of communism 
and upholds in the true light of their cour- 
ageous spiritual resistance. Her goal is di- 
rected to union of her “separated” brethren 
and their preservation of the Eastern rite. 
Foreword by Jacques Maritain. The book is 
indexed. 


Macuire, Wituiam A. Rig for Church. 
Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 251. $2.00. 


The Chaplain of the Pacific Fleet gives us a 
record of adventure, travel, devotion to duty 
and human bravery in this autobiography. 
Captain Maguire begins with his entrance as 
navy chaplain during the First World War 
and ends with the attack of Pearl Harbor. 
There is not a dull moment in between. 


MaRMONTEL, Marie J. F. The greatest 

of these. Illustrated by Ade Bethune. 

St. Paul, Catechetical Guild, 1942. Pp. 

87. $0.50. 
The life and work of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Suitable for use in high school. 

Fiction 

FieurY, BarBARA Frances. Faith the 

root. Dutton, 1942. Pp. 250. $2.50. 
A first novel and a good one by an author 
who combines school librarianship with teach- 
ing at the Bread Loaf Writers Conference. 
Only a Catholic could write the warm inti- 
mate story of Father Germain about whom 
revolves the little waterfront Michigan parish 
of Algonquin. A doctor of the soul, Father 
“Jerry” heals the tears of life for young and 
old, Catholic and Protestant. He longs as 
old age approaches for his native France, but 
finishes the drama of life among the devoted 


flock. : 
History 
Constant, Gustave. The Reformation 
in England, Vol. Il. Sheed and Ward, 
1942. Pp. 349. $4.00. 


The author’s earlier work on the Reformation 
during the time of Henry VIII is comple- 


mented by this study continued through the 
reign of Edward VI. With a masterful grasp 
of his subject he reveals in fine point the 
transformation of the Church of England 
from a schismatic body to a distinctly Protes- 
tant sect through the at first gradual and later 
radical changes introduced by the Reformers. 
Elaborate bibliographical footnotes and a com- 
plete index make the book invaluable as a 
reference tool. 


Juvenile 


Heyuicer, Wirtiam. SOS radio patrol. 

Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 180. $2.00. 
This is a “natural” for all boys, especially 
Scouts, who found delight in the adventures 
of Don Strong, a previous Scout trilogy by 
this well known Catholic author. Encamped 
on an island threatened by flood waters, the 
Radio Patrol of Troop 9, B.S.A., meets the 
challenge courageously. 


Religion 
ConsIDINE, JoHN M., M.M. March into 
00 Field Afar, 1942. Pp. 87. 


Brief sketches of the love and courage to- 
gether with the plans and hopes of intrepid 
Maryknoll missionaries who are laboring 
amidst numerous hardships, especially those 
provoked by war, to bring the faith to the 
peoples of the Far East. Numerous photo- 
graphs. 

HILDEBRAND, DiETRICH VON. Marriage. 

Longmans, 1942. Pp. 64. $1.25. 42-36203 


Many readers of this sixty-four page master- 
iece will consider the material to be new. 
t is really a most timely and consoling re- 
émphasis of such truths as that the primary 
meaning of marriage is love. Conjugal love is 
complementary and when raised to the sacra- 
mental sphere is the highest type of commun- 
ity on earth, higher even than the famiiy and 
far superior to the state. Anything less than 
the indissolubility of such a community is 
cheap, degrading. This book should be read 
by all who find the subject of interest. 
Monro, Maracaret T. Seeking for trouble. 


Longmans, 1942. Pp. 216. $1.75. 


The example of the saints provides the best 
answer to modern man’s need for guidance 
to greater and nobler living. The troubles in- 
vestigated are: Virginity, Martyrdom, Poverty, 
Penitence, Institutions, and Christian Civili- 
zation. 


O’Connor, WittiaM R. The layman’s 
call. Kenedy, 1942. Pp. 247. $2.00. 


Father O’Connor interprets the idea of voca- 
tion in a broad sense. Vocation is not merely 
a call to a state of life, but a call to do some- 
thing. He recognizes the special vocation to 
the religious life which considered as a state 
is a higher call, but Scripture shows many 
uses of the term in a broader sense. The 
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vocation of the priest or religious can in its 
own way be verified in the life of every man- 
teacher, statesman, physician, nurse, soldier 
and working man. Sanctity is not with- 
drawal from the world, but union with God. 
Nature is fitted to do a certain amount of 
good—the opportunity to do so, when found 
is a vocation. The theme of the book is real 
Christian optimism. 

SHANNON, JosEPH. Good works and pre- 


destination. Westminster, Md., Newman 


Book Shop, 1942. Pp. 144. $1.25. 
A thorough study of the teaching of Thomas 
of Strassburg on predestination to grace, of- 
fering as a key to the understanding of his 
doctrine, the moral goodness of acts of which 
philosophers speak, and contrasting his teach- 
ing with that of Giles of Rome. 


Nott, JoHN F. Our national enemy 
number one, Education without religion. 
Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. Pp. 
312. $1.60. 


That education without religion has failed is 
proven by the gradual collapse of modern 
civilization. As in the Decline of nations the 
author supports his thesis largely by quota- 
tions gathered from the writings and ad- 
dresses of religious and educational leaders, 
as well as, by the evidence gathered in nation- 
wide surveys determining the results of irre- 
ligion and anti-religious teaching which con- 
stitute the weakness of the public school 
system. 


Wooptock, THomas F. The Catholic 
pattern. Simon & Schuster, 1942. Pp. 


201. $2.00. 
The Catholic pattern is woven of the truths 
of God’s existence, Creation, the nature of 
man, his Fall and Redemption. It begins and 
ends with God. The author at eighty, con- 
vincingly expounds the thesis that this pat- 
tern not only exists, but that the only answer 
to the present world “mess” is to be found in 
modern man’s denial of its existence. The 
book, addressed primarily to non-Catholics, 
is divided into two parts: the first, an apolo- 
getic resumé; the second, an examination of 
the three great apostasies of modern man in 
the fields of religion, philosophy and morals. 


Sociology 
Ryan, JoHN A. Distributive justice. Mac- 
millan, 1942. Pp. 357. $4.00. 42-8340 
This is the third edition of the volume pub- 


lished by Monsignor Ryan twenty-five years 
ago. In the words of the title page, “this 


edition is completely revised”. This matter 
is undoubtedly that which presents the doc- 
trine of the Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, Quad- 
ragesimo anno. 

Discussing Socialism and Communism, Mon- 
signor Ryan finds that their underlying phil- 
osophy has given rise in Russia to the most 
comprehensive despotism and tyranny of 
modern times. The work of cooperatives 
particularly at St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity in Nova Scotia is praised. 

In the field of legislation Monsignor Ryan 
singles out for special remark the Federal 
Minimum Wage Law and the National Labor 
Relations Act as “the two most benevolent 
labor enactments ever adopted in the United 
States and probably in the world”. 


Wirey, Tuomas E. Capitalism explained. 
sO Literary Guild, 1942. Pp. 192. 


An examination of the elements of capitalism 
with a survey of its past history and a look 
to the future in anticipation of the changes 
which even now are evident in the system 
and which will make for a saner view of 
production. 


Travel 


RoTHerY, AGNEs. Washington round- 

about. Dodd, Mead, 1942. Pp. 248. 

$2.00. 42-8269 
A timely guide to the nation’s Capitol and 
its surrounding area revealing an intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance with the places most im- 
portant today. National Shrine and 
Franciscan Monastery are well described. The 
book lacks an index and the use of more 


illustrations, especially photographs, would 
have been desirable. 


The small public library: Organization, ad- 
ministration, service. By L. Marion Moshier and 
Helena S. LeFevre. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1942. Pp. 192. $1.50. 

This is a concise manual of current practice 
in the small public library which summarizes the 
bulk of recent special studies. Contents: The 
Library and the Community. Organization and 
Government. The Library Staff. The Physical 
Plant. The Book Collection. Technical and 
Mechanical Procedures. Library Service. Ap 
pendices list library supply houses, library schools, 
extension agencies, and a selected list of pro- 
fessional books. 
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To Much Business 


No one ever complains about too 
much business unless it is con- 
centrated in such a brief period 
that it hampers service. We 
don’t have too much business 
but we do have too much in the 
month of October. You can 
help by sending in your 1942-443 
membership dues during the 
summer. Please enclose with re- 
mittance a slip indicating the 
name of the membership. 


Best Sellers 

The index to Volume I of Best 
Sellers contains a brief appraisal 
of the 177 outstanding best sellers 
issued between April, 1941 and 
March, 1942. Available at $0.25 
from Best Sellers, University of 
Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 


Reprints of Scarce Books 


American Catalogue 
1876 to 1910 
13 vols. $190.00 


Evans, Charles: American 
Bibliography 
12 vols. $200.00 
Odd volumes also supplied where 
sets 


needed, to complete 


NATIONAL 
BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
Library Agents 
321 FirrH AVENUE New York Crry 


Rademaekers 


“LIBRARY BINDING 
AT ITS BEST” 
Newark, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Rademaekers, Pres. 


Skill Speed 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
AND HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 


supplied; also genealogies, town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of wants — no 
obligation. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 
We specialize in Catholic and Religious 

(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Se. Dept. C New York City 
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These publications issued by the 
Catholic Library Association are 
now out-of-print: 


Saints for Modern Readers by 
Sister Jane Frances, O.S.B. 

A Handbook of American Cath- 
olic Societies, by Willging and 
and Lynn 


Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Agnes Repplier, by Regis Boyle 
Helen C. White, by Austin 
App 

James M. Gillis, C.S.P., by 
Richard Reid 

Sister Madeleva, by Kenton 
Kilmer 

Theodore Maynard, by Sister 
Miriam, R.S.M. 
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GENERSL LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Contemporary Catholic Authors 


Since April, 1940 The Catholic Library World has carried 
articles on contemporary Catholic authors which are reprinted 
in booklet form. Each article contains biographical informa- 
tion, a brief analysis of the major works of each author, a 
summation of the major trends in his works and a complete 
bibliography. 


1940-41 Series 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, by James Eagan, Ph.D. Eight pages. 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, by Edward Heffron. Six pages. 


Msgr. Peter K. Guilday, by Reverend James Kortendick, S.S. 
Eight pages. 
Daniel Sargent, by Paul J. Ketrick, Ph.D. Six pages. 


1941-42 Series 

Alfred Noyes, by Catherine Neale. Six pages. 
Paul Claudel, by Bernard Facteau, Ph. D. Twelve pages. 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., by Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B. 

Six pages. 
Sigrid Undset, by Mary Ellen Evans. Ten pages. 
Henri Ghéon, by Herbert Willging, Ph.D. Eight pages. 
Christopher Dawson, by Phillips Temple. Eight pages. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., by Rev. John B. McDonald. Twelve pages. 
Jacques Maritain, by Malachy Sullivan, O.S.B. Twelve pages. 


Orders may be entered for the articles that have already appeared and 
for those in preparation, at the rate of ten cents for single copies, eight 


cents for two or more copies of any one article, six cents for fifty or 
more copies. 


Orders accompanied by remittance will be sent postpaid. 
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